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ARMCHAIR EXPLORATION 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 


Commander U. S. N. R.; Member MacMillan Polar Expedition, 1913-17; Fellow of American Geographical Society. 


HEN the history of the world is 

\ \ written in the year 10,000 a.p. 
the names of many now famous 

will have faded out. Others, now unborn, 
will have taken their places. Some great 
men, like Napoleon, may scarcely be 
mentioned because of their relation to 
an obsolete barbarism called war. But 
were I to choose a group of men still 
known 8,100 years from now I should 
promptly put two at the head of the list. 
The first was a young Greek. While 


moon by rocket, and return safely to 
the earth. 

Now let me think out loud for a bit, 
to show you how I reached my conclu- 
sion that these two names will survive. 

Since the age of four I’ve been a 
voracious reader. I devoured Jules Verne 
before the day of radio, airplanes, 
automobiles, or the discovery of the 
poles. In the U. S. Navy I cruised the 
seven seas for twenty-two years. I 
spent nearly four years in the arctic 


regions. All this was superimposed on a 
good education, including postgraduate 
courses at two colleges. 

I think I can fairly say that I am not 
lopsided. That is, I have a family, shoot 
average golf, and ruin my eyes reading 
mystery stories in bed when I ought to 
be asleep. I don’t go in for abstruse 
science, and I take my turn at the funny 
papers on Sunday morning. 

Now in all the years I have lived, in 
all the thousands of books I have read, 





still a youth he set 
sail toward unknown 
lands. For years he 
wandered. His ad- 
ventures were both 
strange and dramat- 
ic. He had: many 
narrow escapes from 
death. He returned 
home gaunt and 
weathered, his cloth- 
ing in tatters and his 
dark eyes burning 
deeply in their sock- 
ets. Even his own dog 
didn’t know him. But 
when he told his great 
story the whole 
countryside came to 
marvel. A poet pre- 
served the yarn, and 
to-day every school- 
boy knows some of 
it. The hero’s name 
was Ulysses. 

The second was also 
a young man. He was 
a brilliant student of 
physics. He mastered 
astronomy before he 
was fifteen. Yet he 
was obscure until he 
became suddenly 
world-famous. His 
fame struck humanity 
like a bombshell. The 
feat was credible only 
because millions wit- 
nessed it. His recep- 
tion by his fellow men 
lasted more than a 
year and nearly killed 
him by its intensity. 
I do not know the 
hero’s name because 
he was not born until 
about 3500 a.p. But 
I am justified in 
choosing him as one 
of deathless fame be- 
cause he was the first 
man to reach the 








BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


GoopByE To ALL Tuat, by Rob- 
ert Graves. Cape & Smith. $3. 
Frank and forceful is this autobiog- 
raphy of Britain’s 35-year-old poet, 
war veteran, and author of Law- 
rence and the Arabian Adventure. 

Sir Francis Bacon: THE First 
Mopern Mino, by Byron Steele. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. One of the 
most contradictory characters of 
Elizabethan times, Bacon won im- 
mortal fame yet in his own estima- 
tion died a failure. 

France: A Stupy In NATIONAL- 
ity, by André Siegfried. Yale Univ. 
Press. $2. The author of America 
Comes of Age thinks his country 
needs explaining. “Most foreign- 
ers,’ he says, “think of French 
politics in Shakespearean terms: 
‘It is a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury.’”’ 

A Room or One’s Own, by Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
Lucid discussion of the obstacles 
women meet in seeking a career. 

Prosperity: Fact or Mytu, by 
Stuart Chase. Boni paper books. 
$0.75. A vividly written study of 
recent economic trends. 

THE ADVERTISING PARADE, ed- 
ited by Robert Hunt. Harper. $7.50. 
One hundred and fifty selected ads 
as they appeared in recent periodi- 
cals. A much-needed anthology. 

Escape, by Francesco Fausto 
Nitti. Putnam’s. $2.50. The nephew 
of Italy’s former premier writes 
about Lipari, a Facist island prison. 
He and two companions were the 
first to make a get-away. 

Peart Diver, by Victor Berge 
and Henry Wysham Lanier. Double- 
day, Doran. $4. Lively adventures 
in South Sea waters—oysters, man- 
eating sharks, and a daily chance of 
riches or death. 

Sky Hicu, by Eric Hodgins and 
F. Alexander Magoun. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. The story of aviation 
from the fourth century B.c. to 
the flight of the Southern Cross. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND? by 
Nicholas Roosevelt. Cape ef Smith. 
$3. One of the editors of the New 
York Times discusses Anglo-Ameri- 
can misunderstandings, suggesting 
ways to make codperation effective 
between the two great English- 
speaking nations. 

Lincoin, by Emil Ludwig. Little, 
Brown. $5. “1 see him like one of 
Shakespeare ’s characters, absolutely 
original, comparable to none, im- 
memorably unique. He has fasci- 
nated me for years,’ observes the 
German biographer of Goethe, Bis- 
marck, and Napoleon. 

AnpREw W. MELLon, by Philip 
H. Love. Coggins. $3.50. About our 
publicity-shy Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Drink: CorERcIon or ContROL? 
by Rheta Childe Dorr. Stokes. 
$2.50. An informative survey of 
liquor control in England and the 
Continent. 

THe Human Mino, by Karl A. 
Menninger. Knopf. $5. A Literary 
Guild selection; by a_ successful 
practicing psychiatrist. 

Ticer! Ticer! by Honoré W. 
Morrow. Morrow. $2.50. About 
John B. Gough, whose story, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott once remarked, is 
the history of the temperance move- 
ment in this country. 

THe Master or Destiny: A 
Biography of the Brain, by Dr. 
Frederick Tilney. Doubleday, Doran. 
$4. By one of America’s foremost 
neurologists. 

Byron, by André Maurois. Apple- 
ton. $5. The author of Ariel: A Life 
of Shelley turns to the genius whose 
private life scandalized but whose 
poetry thrilled all England. 

Our Business CrviuizaTion, by 
James Truslow Adams. Boni. $3. 
A former member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who has distin- 
guished himself as a historian, offers 
stimulating comment on various 
aspects of American culture. 








among all the people 
I have known, with 
all the knowledge I 
have gained, and amid 
all the pleasures | 
have had, I think the 
greatest total of real 
enjoyment and solid 
profit has come to me 
from my vicarious ex- 
plorations. 

By vicarious ex- 
plorations I mean the 
stories and records | 
have read of men who 
have suffered and died 
in every corner of the 
globe, that science 
and humanity might 
be served. 

By solid profit I 
mean that I learned 
more permanent 
knowledge from Jules 
Verne than I ever 
learned in school. 
What is left of geog- 
raphy in my brain 
is mostly the residue 
of reading about Mar- 
co Polo, Hakluyt, 
Captain Cook, Elisha 
Kent Kane, Living- 
stone, and Magellan. 1 
took up meteorology, 
geology, terrestrial 
physics, and oceanog- 
raphy only because I 
wanted to get full 
measure from the 
thrilling tales of Scott, 
Peary, Amundsen, 
and other polar 
heroes. I thought 
psychology a bore 
until I read the stories 
of Champlain, Young- 
husband, Bruce, and 
other brave men who 
dared to study savage 
races the globe over. 

(Cont'd on Page 6) 
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la The Ford Plane 


ite The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a com- 
mercial plane. Built of corru- 


ot gated aluminum alloys, it has 
ot great structural strength, un- 

equaled durability, and is most 
ng economical to maintain in opera- 


tion. The uniformity of its ma- 
terial is determined by scien- 
se tific test. All planes have three 
motors in order to insure reserve 
power to meet and overcome all 






























































emergencies, The engines may 
in be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 
air-cooled, totaling from 900 to 
id, 1275 horse-power. Ford planes 
sle have a cruising range of from 
580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
ith tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. 
I Loads may be carried weighing 
> from 3670 to 6000 pounds. 
uid The capacity of these planes 
I is 13 to 15 passengers and a 
crew of two (pilot and assis- 
he tant). Planes can be equipped 
al with a buffet, toilet, running 
“ water, electric lights, adjustable 
lid chairs. 
ne The price of the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane is ex- 
X= ceptionally low because of its 
highly scientific methods of com- 
mercial production. Price is 
<_ $42,000 to $55,000 at Dearborn. 
he Ford branches will be glad to 
give you information on the 
‘3 Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
ho plane in all models. 
ed 
he 
ce = 
ht 
The Smackover Field, Arkansas. From the air, developments have the 
I appearance of infinitely perfect scale models ... not a detail can be 
od altered to please or mislead the inspecting eye! 
ait 
wi THE EXECUTIVE EYE should be an all-comprehending 
ri eye. In the struggles of modern industry and commerce 
” ... just as in the struggles of actual warfare... the use 
8 of beflagged maps is essential in order that responsible 
in leaders may sum up in swift glances the actual opera- 
ue tions in the field. But no map, no matter how perfectly 
r- modeled, can even approximate the brilliant clarity of an 
t; airplane view of the world below. 
la : The airplane has become as necessary to the com- 
g- mander of field operations on a large scale as the auto- 
4 mobile is for narrower inspections. 
vy, The Standard Oil Company of Indiana is among the 
al many industrial users of Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
z- airplanes for regular business purposes. Stanolind has 
I employed three of these famous planes. The first was 
T delivered in May, 1927, and the latest, “Stanolind III,” 
in July, 1929. Between July and December last, “Stano- 
ae lind III” has flown a distance greater than around the 
t, earth at the Equator. 
ay Directors of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana have 
pl a flown 97,087 miles in the Company’s three Ford tri- 
it = motored planes, having used them on regular business 
e ee trips. Many thousands of passengers have been carried. 
2s It is because of this modern viewpoint towards the 
ze swift expansion of industry that many companies such as 
d i the Standard Oil are employing this safe, durable, well- 
0 * marie tried and dependable plane. 
re = 
r. Type of Ford plane used by Standard Oil of Indiana as a flying office. F O R D M O TO R ; Oo M PA NY 
) + +. Three powerful motors, and all-metal construction, assure speed, et : 
durability and safety. ; Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 
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A SAFEINVESTMENT 


NVESTMENT in study is profitable 

—more profitable than any other 
investment as a rule. Stock market 
collapses can wipe out security values 
but they can not take away knowledge 
or well developed ability A A A It is 
at such times as we are passing through 
that trained minds are most accurately 
valued. For although education is al- 
ways rated highly its real power is uni- 
versally recognized after a crisis AA A 


If the crisis happens to be a financial 
one the emphasis is laid largely upon 
education’s value in business—and not 
only at the top but all through an organi- 
zation. But when the crises are social 
or cultural—and each of us goes through 
them often—it is equally true that the 
better educated person is instinctively 
relied upon A A A Properly directed 
education far more than pays for itself 
in one way or another A AAA A 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study 


Courses of College 


Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology Drafting 
Botany Drama 
Boy Scouting 


Classics 

Composition 
Dramatic 
English 


Lyric Poetry 


Business Engl 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


Economic Geography J 
English L 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 





Euro 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology Fire lnsurance 


French 
Geometry 
German 
Government 
Various Languages Grammar 

Greek 
Contemporary Novel Harmony 
High School Courses 


Drawing and Painting Investments Z i 
BusinessAdministration Economics Italian Secretarial Studies 

i uvenile Story Writing Short Story Writing 
atin Sociology 
Library Service 
Literature 


n History Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 


mene d Religion 


Spanish 
World Literature, etc., etc. 








N this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 
Our courses have been prepared by our instruc- 
tors to meet the special requirements of study at 
home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully cov- 
ered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally taught by a member of the University 
teaching staff. Special arrangements can be made 
for group study . . . The University will send on 
request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your con- 


venience. If you care to write a letter briefly 
outlining your educational interests our instruc- 
tors may be able to offer helpful suggestions. 
Mention subjects which are of interest to you, 
even if they are not listed here, as additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the 
equivalent of four years of High School study. 
This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not 
undertake class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special bulletin upon request... 











W.W. 3-30 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New 
York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 





Name 





Occupation. 





Street and Number 





State 











(Continued from Page 4) 

By real enjoyment I mean literally 
that pleasurable titillation of the senses 
that comes from good health, good 
food, and good friends, combined with 
a consciousness of imminent disaster 
barely avoided as well as triumph over 
awful odds. Few mystery stories have 
ever had such suspense as that one feels 
when Nansen and Johansen found them. 
selves marooned on the Polar Sea, 
Fiction has few tragedies equal to that 
when Henry Hudson and his son were 
put adrift in a small boat to die. One 
of the greatest love stories in history is 
Lady Franklin’s search for her missing 
husband, Sir John. 

These vicarious explorations, _ this 
solid profit and real enjoyment, are ac- 
cessible to everyone with reasonable 
imagination and intelligence. Books to- 
day are within reach of all. With the 
proper book the cripple can flee from a 
charging lion, the spinster can give her- 
self to burning youth, the weakling can 
scale the highest mountain, the zealot 
can die twice a day in quest of truth, the 
avaricious can discover mines of gold, 
the philosopher can glory in the frailty 
of man. And they can keep on doing it. 
I know, for I wipe my eyes every time I 
read the diary of the dying Scott. 

Books of exploration contain every 
item that makes up life—struggle, suf- 
fering, mystery, passion, despair, tri- 
umph, riches, knowledge, philosophy. 
But there would be no such books with- 
out explorers. 

Because the world in its heart knows 
this, the world will always lionize the 
individual hero. More than that, the 
world as symbolized by the reader iden- 
tifies itself with the hero, and thus be- 
comes the hero. 

So it is largely sublimated self-esteem 
that causes us to put heroic pioneers on 
a pinnacle of fame: Ulysses, Columbus, 
Lindbergh, and the nameless John Doe 
who shall first return from the moon. 
And it is this reasoning that makes me 
pick explorers to lead the list of distant 
heroes in 10,000 a.p., rather than war- 
riors, scientists, or prophets. Indeed, in 
a sense, the explorer must combine the 
virtues of all three if he is to succeed. 

In my enthusiastic support of the 
literature of exploration I do not over- 
look its shortcomings. Rare is the trav- 
eler who can write well. Either he is so 
swept away by the fervor of his quest, or 
the qualities that make him a strong 
leader make him also a weak writer. 
Bates wrote in boringly infinite detail of 
South America because his unusual 
power of observation clamored so for 
expression. Peary wrote dully of his long 
siege of the North Pole because his su- 
perhuman fortitude would not let him 
admit that minor vicissitudes had their 
place in such a story. 

Then there is the publisher’s problem. 
A book on exploration has several 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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NELSON’ 


The Encyclopaedia for a Lifetime! 


Read This Convincing Evidence 







NELSON’S 
CANNOT 
GROW OLD 


The Nelson Loose-Leaf 
Binder Keeps Your 
Encyclopaedia ALWAYS 
Up to Date 


Nelson’s 22 years ago recognized that 
an Encyclopaedia bound, stitched, and 
glued in the ordinary way is inevit- 
ably out of date soon after it is pub- 
lished—because of the constant de- 
velopment of NEW KNOWLEDGE 
and the rapid changes going on every 
day. So Nelson’s originated the loose- 
leaf reference system that keeps the 
Encyclopaedia always up to date. 
Each volume of Nelson’s is bound 
with a patent loose-leaf device which 
makes it very simple and easy to, “un- 
lock” the binding, take out old pages 
and put in new ones. Every six 
months, replacement pages are sent 
to subscribers covering all recent de- 
velopments in every branch of knowl- 
edge. By the easy Nelson device you 
substitute the new pages for the old 
ones—and you have an Encyclopaedia 
that is new, reliable, and dependable. 


NELSON’S 
Will Still Be New 
Ten Years From Today 


Purchasers of NELSON’S do not worry 
about new editions offered after they have 
bought an Encyclopaedia. No matter when 
you buy NELSON’S it is up to date and you 
know it will stay up to date. NELSON’S re- 
placement pages are a guarantee to you that 
you will have a new Encyclopaedia every six 
months—that it will be always ready to meet 
every need for the very latest information. 


Question and Answer 
Service Free Through 
Nelson’s Research Bureau 


When you are in need of an answer to any question, old 
or new, you can write to this Bureau with the assurance 
that you will be sent without charge the latest obtain- 
able and most dependable information. 


33 Educational 


Reading Courses 


A Reader's Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
Is given without extra charge to every subscriber. In this 
og Guide the vast fund of information contained 
n Nelson’s is organized for specialized reading. It out- 


— thirty-three courses of reading and study on as many 
jects, 


Read These Letters 


“Three features of the work increasingly impress me. 

ese are, first, the immense range of topics of which 
it treats; secondly, the accuracy and thoroughness of 
the articles; and thirdly, the fact that everything is 
up to date.”"—/. G. Schurman, formerly President, 
Cornell University. 


“TT have used it constantly in the practice of my pro- 
fession, and my children use it in their school work 
and find the answers to their questions readily. In- 
serting the new pages, semi-yearly, is a pleasure, for 
then one knows that the work is up to date, which is 
a great satisfaction.’”—G. W. Evans, Consulting Min- 
ing Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


“For some time we have been using your Nelson’s Per- 
petual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia in the daily practice 
of law. We find it of inestimable value. We always 
feel confident that in turning to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf, 
we have the latest, up-to-date knowledge placed before 
us.”’—George 1. Haight, Attorney, Chicago. 


“TI have owned it for about eight years, have filled in 
the new pages as received, thus keeping it up to date, 
and consider that it has doubled in value, Altogether 
I consider Nelson’s an economic necessity for the busy 
man, not an expense but an investment which pays, 
in a saving of time, many times its cost.”—George M. 
eg M. Dz, President, Washington State Medical 
Assn. 


“T have always found the service rendered by Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia scientific and reliable. It is a pleasure 
to have a work of reference of this kind in the library 
because the information is always up to date.”’"—Paul 
J. Foik, Librarian, University of Notre Dame. 








































THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by Americans, for Americans; and cov- 
ering the whole world of information for ready 
use. It is an authority in the Library of Con- 
gress, United States Senate, U. S. Supreme 
Court, and in Libraries, Universities, and 
Schools in every State of the Union. 

The answer to any question that arises in office, 
home, or school is at your finger tips in Nel- 
son’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. No need to 
guess. Look things up in Nelson’s—and 
KNOW. 


NELSON’S 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


So vast a store of knowledge is contained in 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia that it 
would take over a thousand ordinary books to 
cover the same ground. And in Nelson's you 
have the advantage of convenient accessibility, 
an immense saving in cost, reliable authority, 
and the assurance that your information is 
ALWAYS up to date. 

Thousands of illustrations add to the practical 
value of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 
There is a profusion of photographs, covering 
every phase of human activity; maps of ‘all 
kinds; portraits of famous people; famous 
works of art; charts and diagrams of graphic 


~ FREE 


To Readers of World’s Work 
This Handsome 


BOOKCASE 


You will be delighted with this convenient bookcase. It 
is richly designed and dust-proof with a leaded-glass 
single door, an unusually handsome piece of furniture. 
We are offering it now, at no additional cost, to readers 
of World's Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send, to adults, an interesting, illus- 
trated, loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full in- 
formation. It tells the whole story of Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia; gives you information about our 
FREE BOOKCASE offer; describes the free question and 
answer service of Nelson’s Research Bureau and the 
thirty-three reading courses. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS i 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. | 
[Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) | 
I 
| 
| 
I 




































Publishers for 130 Years 

Please mail me your illustrated portfolio of sample 
pages and full information about the FREE New book- 
case, and how by the budget easy payment plan I can 
own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with 
Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library Ser- 
vice Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s 


Reader’s Guide Free. (World’s Work 3-30) 
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SENT TO ATHENS 


Mr. Morgenthau was called to Athens by the 
League of Nations to save the million and a 
quarter Greek refugees expelled from Smyrna by 
the Turks in 1923. This is the story of his success- 


ful mission—an unparalleled achievement in 
nation-building. 


By Ex-Ambassador 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


In collaboration with 


FRENCH STROTHER 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 














Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
This Bureau will gladly 
There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 


ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. 


interests you: 


New England 

Virginia and the Carolinas 
Gulf Ports 

Pacific Coast States 


North Atlantic Seaboard 
South Atlantic Seaboard 
Middle West 

Inland Canada 

South Africa 


These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 
Labor Transportation facilities 


Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Inland South 

Southwest 

Canadian Maritime Provinces 


Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 
Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 


Address: 
244 Madison Ave. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
THE WORLD'S WORK 





New York, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 6) 
audiences, only one of which is composed 
of the so-called general reader. A large 
number of people want reference books, 
In A Book of Discovery (Putnam’s, $5) 
M. B. Synge has put in one cover a 
complete outline of exploration since 
the dawn of history. General A. W, 
Greely, in his Polar Regions in the 
Twentieth Century (Little, Brown; $4), 
has compiled the story of the search for 
the North Pole. J. Gordon Hayes has 
done the same for the antarctic (Antare- 
tica: Richards Press, London; 42 shil- 
lings. Or through Putnam’s, $16.80). 

Such books are wholly impersonal; 
and the drama of their contents is im- 
plied rather than expressed. The general 
reader usually finds them little more 
interesting than the encyclopedia, but 
the reader who is after information finds 
them invaluable. 

The explorer’s detailed story of his 
expedition forms the second and by far 
the largest class of such books. It may 
range from a bald, journal-like narra- 
tive of events, uncolored and highly de- 
tailed, to a dramatic and even poetic in- 
terpretation of adventures met. Outpost 
of the Lost (Bobbs-Merrill, $3), General 
Brainard’s recently published diary of 
the ill-fated Greely expedition, while it 
makes a vivid impression, describes the 
most gruesome sufferings of dying men 
in quite matter-of-fact terms. In con- 
trast, Fridtjof Nansen’s classic Farthest 
North—recounting the drift of the little 
Fram across the Polar Sea in 1895— 
is often exquisite in its word pictures of 
that dreary region. It happens to be out 
of print, but recourse may be had to a 
secondhand dealer. 

A third class of exploration books does 
not belong to the genus exactly, and 
yet such books are in a way more truly 
exploration than the others. I refer to 
books like that of Sir James Jeans’ The 
Universe Around Us (Macmillan, $4.50). 
He did not freeze his toes or expose him- 
self to yellow fever to collect his cosmic 
facts. Nor, on the other hand, was he 
moved by the purely commercial mo- 
tives that impelled the search for a 
Northwest Passage or the discovery 
of South America. Abstract research, 
whether astronomy or chemistry, be- 
longs to the realm of physical explora- 
tion and, more often than not, entails 
dangers and hardships of which the lay- 
man hears little. 

A fourth class is much like the second, 
except that it has more perspective. 
It comprises the biographies of men who 
have given their lives to exploration. 
Roald Amundsen’s My Life as an Ex- 
plorer (out of print!) is a good example. 
Roy Chapman Andrews, the discoverer 
of the dinosaur eggs, has just published 
Ends of the Earth (Putnam’s, $4), 10 
which he tells how he got into explora- 
tion work and outlines his travels 1n 
Asia and other parts of the world. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Industry in Los Angeles 
County enjoys these 
advantages: 


-_** 
Year ’round equable climate, pro- 


viding ideal living conditions 
and high working efficiency, low 


building and maintenance costs. 


es * * 


Contented Open-Shop Labor. 


*-* nn & 


Largest local market and most 
efficient distributing center in the 
entire West. 


ese *€ 


Unexcelled transportation, giving 
favorable access to the markets of 
the Pacific Coast, to Atlantic and 
Gulf States and to the undeveloped 
export markets of the Far East. 


es *# * 


Abundant industrial power, nat- 
ural gas and water at low rates. 


IndusTria/ | 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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Natures generosity has had 
much to do with the tremendous 
growth of population and industry 
in Los Angeles County. But there 
is another vital contributing 
factor. It is the spirit and vigor of 
Youth... the vibrant enthusiasm 
for achievement, inspired by op- 
portunity and environment. It is 
observed and commented on by 
business analysts and leaders of in- 
dustry. Itis virile...real...tangible. 


It has made Los Angeles County 
the biggest concentrated market 
on the Pacific Coast. It has given 
to Los Angeles in 1929 the highest 
bank clearings of any city on the 
.Western Slope. It has increased 
industrial production 163 percent 





and harbor tonnage 6,000 percent 
in ten years. 


It resulted last year in the purchase, 
in 11 Southern California counties, 
of 48 percent of all new automo- 
biles sold in the three Coast states. 
It has caused Los Angeles district 
to be chosen during the past 24 
months as the location for West 
Coast factories by Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, Willys-Overland, Willard 
Storage Battery, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Proctor & Gamble, Crane, 
and National Lead Companies. 


It is a factor to be reckoned with 
for it cannot be denied its objective. 
It is the fundamental of success...it 
is the spirit of Los Angeles County. 


For specific surveys and detailed information regard- 
ing industrial opportunities, address Industrial 
Departinent, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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pe distribution of the booklet pictured below is restricted. It 
will not interest those who are merely curious. It is offered only 


to mature men who are seriously interested in their own business progress. 
If you are not such a man, please do not write. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A new booklet . 


oo announcing 


a new Series of Business Courses 


ine age changes are tak- 
ing place in the business world. 

Security prices are subject to a 
whole new set of conditions. 

Little business units are being 
merged into big units. 

Industries are reaching out into 
foreign markets. 

Production methods are being 
revolutionized. 

The sales organization and strat- 
egy of the past are entirely unfitted 
to cope with the new competition. 

To meet these new conditions, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
prepared an entirely new series 
of business courses. 

Among the contributors to 
these courses are the biggest 





and most progressive men in busi- 
ness today. 

These courses are new from start 
to finish—so new that the latter part 
will not be off the presses for some 
months. 

A booklet about this training is 
just off the press. This booklet is val- 
uable; it contains facts of interest to 
all forward-looking business men. 

The booklet is free. To help us pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of men 
for whom it has no message, we ask 
you merely to fill in the spaces in the 
coupon below. Doing so entails no 
obligation. As the edition of 
the booklet is limited, we sug- 
gest strongly that you send for 
your copy immediately. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 











To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 232 Astor Place, New York City. 
(In Canada address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


ONO assent 


Age 





Business Address. 


5 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

Since he is very human and a scientist 
of note at one and the same time, his 
book is both readable and valuable. 
Andrews is one of the few modern 
explorers who will live in history; and 
Amundsen was undoubtedly the greatest 
mariner in our time. 

A fifth class lies on the fringe of ex- 
ploration. The books of Trader Horn, 
Richard Halliburton, Martin Johnson, 
Count Luckner, and a hundred others 
fall into this category. Such men have 
not been pure explorers in the sense that 
they have visited new lands or added 
much, if anything, to human knowledge. 
But their travels and their often en- 
trancing descriptions of their experi- 
ences lure the reader to further under- 
standing of the shrinking globe on which 
we live. 

In none of these classes is there the 
quick, sure kick of the gripping, well- 
done love story. Hemingway at once 
gives you the most convincing characters 
he can, then swiftly gets them into an 
emotional ebullition that reacts like a 
drug upon the reader. S. S. Van Dine, 
in the detective-story field, lays out his 
dead in the very first chapter. Such 
books are the strong drink of literature. 
Like a cocktail, they have their place in 
the reader’s diet. 

But there comes the time when wine, 
sipped for its bouquet and repoured for 
its ultimate effect upon the senses, is 
far more satisfying than the sudden jolt 
of gin. 

And just as one may grow intoxicated 
on both, so do I assert that the rightly 
chosen book of exploration, rightly read 
and really understood, will heat the 
emotions to a temperature that is not 
only high enough for intoxication but is 
far more easily sustained. 

I have heard it said that exploration 
is now a thing of the past. Both poles 
have been “found” more than once, 
continents are well charted, and vir- 
tually all the high peaks have been 
scaled. 

In curious contrast to this idea I find 
that the Explorers Club is more than 
ever a hotbed of budding projects. 
Museums and other scientific bodies are 
sending out more expeditions than ever. 
And never in history were there morc 
books being published on investigation 
of the physical globe. 

Indeed, seven eighths of the earth's sur- 
face has never been gazed on by human 
eyel t 
This refers primarily to the bottom of 
the sea; and to unexplored areas in both 
polar regions, which alone total nearly 
twice the size of the United States. 

William Beebe is pioneering in under- 
sea work, and Rear Admiral Byrd is the 
leader in aerial exploration. But even 
with their activities this generation will 
not see all the mysteries in both places 
cleared up. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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n- In this SINGLE VOLUME there is offered you in simple language a broad 
Ti- background of cultural knowledge in all fields that 1s the equivalent of 
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ch half the practical and cultural education this one extraordinary book will give you. real educa. 
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ed You can never know how completely fascinating is the story of man’s 
knowledge until you read The Outline of Man’s Knowledge by Clement 
ly Wood. In a narrative style as gripping as any romance, each of the main 
ad branches of knowledge is presented in a sparkling story that is wonderfully 
h entertaining and easy to .emember. 
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: SIX Outlinesin ONE Volume S 
: TheWhole Story of ut The Whole Story of 
Sections covering History, Science, Literature, Art, Religion and 
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Endorsed by Authorities 


“A daring and brilliant panorama of the march of 


man. —Edwin Markham. 


“The scientific and prehistoric portions are both ac- 
curate and interesting, expressed in an exceptionally 


tlear style."—Henry Fairfield Osborn. 





Praised by The Press 


“A University in itself.” — Pittsburg Sun-Tele- 
graph. 


“The ONE book to read and know.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


“An amazing store of information.” —New York Sun. 
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Encouraged by $100 

“Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested to learn that I have suc- 
ceeded in selling a short story 
to ‘War Birds,’ aviation maga- 
zine, for which I received a 
check for $100. The story is 
the first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular rates, 
I certainly felt encouraged.” 


Darrell Jordan, 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance ? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy 
to do, waiting for the day to come some time when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, 
“T am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, 
you probably never will write. Lawyers must be 
law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers 
must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our times, 
the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until 
he (or she) has been writing for some time. That 
is why so many authors and writers spring up out 
of the newspaper business. The day-to-day neces- 
sity of writing—of gathering material about which 
to write—develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on Journalism— 
continuous writing—the training that has pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 











Learn to write by writing 


Nerearen Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper ex- 
perience behind them are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are rap- 
idly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you 
the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, crea- 
tive imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


prcttc cc srs.s:s.------ 

| Newspaper Institute of America 4 
1776 Broadway, New York 

I Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing I 


Aptitude Test and further information about writ- | 
ing for profit as promised in the World’s Work— I 
March. " 


l 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 

I 300360 call on you.) | 
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In the upper air lies one of the most 
entertaining fields of future exploration. 
Sir Alan Cobham and others have de- 
clared that the airplane of to-morrow 
will climb above 50,000 feet and attain 
a speed of 1,000 miles an hour. 

Much past exploration has to be done 
over again. We need more tin and he- 
lium and radium. Commerce demands 
faster transportation; people insist on 
better communication. At the same time 
the bitter cold and blinding storms that 
battered the old explorer are going to 
give the modern traveler his share of 
hair-raising adventures. Byrd’s grand 
battle in a frail plane over glaciers to 
the south polar plateau only a few 
months ago was briefer but just” as 
thrilling in its way as Magellan’s riding 
out a typhoon in tiny ships. 

Yes, thrills aplenty wait between the 
covers of exploring books. There is still 
the thrill of the unknown in the English- 
man’s effort to climb Mt. Everest. 
Byrd, Jeans, and Beebe present the 
thrill of new scientific facts in their 
recitals. In all their yarns Luckner and 
Amundsen give us the thrill of unusual 
personality. The thrill of slow death is 
found in Scott and Livingstone and 
Greely. Roosevelt is but one of many 
travelers who have recorded the thrill of 
an adroit escape from what seemed over- 
whelming disaster. The thrill of a weak- 
ling pitted against fearful odds lies in 
the story of Elisha Kane—Adrift in 
the Arctic Ice Pack (Macmillan, $1.50). 
Martin Johnson, in his two books, 
Safari and Lion (Putnam’s, $5 each), and 
Carl Akeley in his In Brightest Africa 
(Garden City Pub. Co., $1), thrill the 
armchair explorer with their fine ex- 
ploits among wild animals. 

It isn’t easy to be specific in a theme 
like books. There are too many angles; 
and opinion is too much a matter of 
personal taste. In my own case I am 
usually disappointed with most of the 
modern books of exploration. They in- 
cline to be too superficial—as though 
the traveler rushed back at the earliest 
moment and plunged into print with 
just the froth of his diary. Painstaking 
record of facts and dramatic presenta- 
tion of adventures take time. 

I have enjoyed Richard Halliburton’s 
New Worlds to Conquer (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $5) because he lends a touch of 
romance to places that we can all visit. 
He isn’t an explorer, and yet his books 
belong to the class of exploration. When 
he goes swimming he says: “Our bap- 
tism in this elixir seduced and enslaved 
us.” Such diction is flowery, but justi- 
fiable when the country is exotic and 
the adventure bizarre. 

Suydam Cutting, Kermit Roosevelt, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., have col- 
laborated on a book describing their 
recent expedition to the difficult north- 
ern section of the Malay Peninsula. It 


(Continued on Page 14) 








Success in Music is easy—it is merely the 
adding each week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and training. 


Thousands of good musicians are stand- 
ing still—are “in a rut”—because they 
have gone as far as their training in 
music will permit. 


Is this your case? If so, then the solution 
is a simple and easy one. More money, 
greater recognition, higher positions are 
ready and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


Let Us Help You 


For 25 years this great Musical Organiza- 
tion has been helping ambitious musicians 
help themselves. Thousands of letters 
from enthusiastic students and graduates 
testify to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 


In your spare time, right in your own 
home, and at a trifling cost, you can gain a 
musical training that will be the best and 
— profitable investment you have ever 
made. 





Send for full details and 
Catalogue 





If you are really ambitious to succeed in 
music ; if you have faith in yourself, by all 
means clip the coupon and send it back. 
We will send you full details of our won- 
derful home-study method of musical 
training. Send today. 


University Extension 
Conservatory ‘i's ciicico 


4lst St., CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 

Dept.509, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago | 
Please send me free and without any obli- 

gation full details of your remarkable Home 

Study Method of the course I have checked. | 
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ERE is the greatest, the most amazing book bargain in the 
ae entire history of Printing! Never before was there a chance 



















oe like this—the world-famous Little Blue Books only 5c a copy, 
hain ™ carriage charges Prepaid to any address in the world! The miracle 
Think of it! In ten years of t e modern Printing Press! 
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When Does 
An Offer 


Become a 
Contract ? 


What are the legal essentials of an offer 
and of its acceptance that constitute a 
valid contract? When can an offer be re- 
voked? What makes a contract unen- 
forceable? 


These are questions that every business or profes- 
sional man must be able to answer for his own pro- 
tection for Contracts, oral and written, are a part 
of every business relationship. 


Does u check marked 
“In full of account’”’ 
Constitute a receipt in full? 


What is the procedure to follow when a bad 
check is taken? What is the law regarding 
false financial statements? What personal 
responsibility is assumed by a corporation 
officer who signs an affidavit? 


Is a Salesmanager 
Legally Responsible 
for Salesmen’s statements? 


There are hundreds of questions like the foregoing 
ones which you must understand if you are to 
safe from the penalties of the law and if you are to 
have its protection of your rights. There is hardly 
a moment in your daily affairs that does not bring 
some contact with the law. A general knowledge 
of business law is one of the most urgent needs of 
every man in business and this knowledge is now 
offered you clearly, simply, authoritatively in 


EXECUTIVES’ 
BUSINESS 
LAW 


by HARRY A. TOULMIN, Jr. 
Member of Bar, Supreme Court of U. S. 


Here at last is that well organized and 
easily grasp | explanation of all the 

of b law which every 
se coda man must understand for his 
own protection. It meets the need 
that you have often felt for a guide 

k and easy-reference manual of 

information that will protect your 
rights, avoid costly errors, and keep 
you out of law suits. Covers fully 
Business Organizations, Property 
Rights, Business Relations, Financial 
Problems, Transportation Problems, 
Public Relations, Business Difficulties, 
Personal Responsibility. Model con- 
tract and Corporation forms and many 
others. 800 pages, fully indexed, 
handsomely bound. 








Examine It Free 


and judge its value for yourself. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon below. The volume will be sent 
you, prepaid, on approval. Within ten days you 
may return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
remit $6.00, the price in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Ine. 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me for examination EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS LAW. 
Within ten days after receipt I will either return the book 
or remit $6.0U the price in full. (W. W, 3-30) 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
is called Trailing the Giant Panda 
(Scribner’s, $3.50). Their story is dead- 
ened a little by the traditional Roosevel- 
tian directness. Yet it gives a picture of 
a highly inaccessible territory and might 
well have contained many more narrow 
escapes than the fortunate party en- 
countered. I know at first hand from the 
Chinese minister to the United States 
that China did not want the Roosevelts 
to take the trip and feared greatly for 
their lives while they were gone. 

The Voyage of the Discovery (Dodd, 
Mead; $3) is a fine old two-volume book 
of exploration that is just out again in a 
cheap one-volume edition. The collector 
of such books should not fail to have it. 
It is Capt. Robert F. Scott’s story of his 
early visit to the antarctic, on which he 
gleaned information that later made pos- 
sible the discovery of the South Pole 
and even Byrd’s recent flight there. 
Shackleton is along winning his spurs; 
scurvy breaks out; and there are fully 
detailed accounts of all the minor ac- 
tivities that are so painstakingly carried 
out. 

It is probably one of the very last 
of the old-fashioned books of explora- 
tion carried on in the old-fashioned way, 
without radio or planes, and is therefore 
the more valuable to the owner of a 
library. 

If one wants to get an inside view of 
the professional explorer’s relations with 
the public he will do well to read Amund- 
sen’s autobiography (already men- 
tioned) or The Adventure of Wrangel 
Island, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan, $6). Both books contain much 
of the pathos and sardonic humor 
with which Fate seems to deal with many 
pioneers. Both are worth reading. 

There are hundreds of other recent 
books of exploration. Many will appeal 
to readers which do not touch my own 
taste. It depends on many imponderable 
factors. At least a third of them are 
worth dipping into at least. 

I have two boys growing up. Gently 
and without their being too much aware 
of it I am encouraging them to read of 
exploration. It thrills them already; 
educates them; leads them to new fields 
of thought and aspiration; breeds char- 
acter in them as they mature. And with 
them, as it has with others, it will in 
later years be one of the most enduring 
foundation stones of their contentment. 


Epitor’s NotE—We shall be glad to 
supply, on application from interested 
readers, a leaflet specially compiled by 
Commander Green which gives a more 
comprehensive list of books on explora- 
tion than it is possible to cover within 
the limits of this article. A similar 
leaflet, prepared in conjunction with 
Walter Prichard Eaton’s February 
article on books about the theater, is 
also available; and a list of notable 
biographies, supplementing Dr. Collis’ 
January article, is in preparation. 




















you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let 
the International Correspondence Schools 
help me. I wanted you to do the same, but 
you said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ You had the same 
chance [ had, but you turned it down. No, 
Jim, you can’t expect more money until 


you’ve trained yourself for bigger work.” 

There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere, Are you one of them? 
Wake up! Every time you see an I. C. S. coupon 
your chance is staring you in the face. Don’t turn 
it down, 

Right now more than 180,000 men and women are 
preparing — for bigger jobs and better pay 
through I. C. S. courses. 

You can Csi them and get in line for promotion. 
Mark and mail this on, and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
The Universal University” 
Box 4799-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the osition, or in the 
subject, before which I have marked an x: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Architect 0 Automobile Work 
Architectural Draftsman CL] Aviation Engines 
uilding Foreman Plumber and Steam Fitter 
Concrete Builder Plumbing Inspector 
Contractor and Builder () Foreman Plumber 
Structural Draftsman Heating and Ventilation 
Structural Engineer Sheet-Metal Worker 
Electrical Engineer O Steam Engineer 
Electrical remareater ( Marine Engineer 
Electric Wiring yo aainete 
Electric Lighting R. R. Positi 
Electric Car Running I Highway Enginect 
Telegraph Engineer (J Chemistry 
Telephone Work Pharmacy 
Mechanical Engineer Coal Mining Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman Navigation (] Assayer 
Machine Shop Practice (Iron and Steel W: oxher 
‘Toolmaker Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Patternmaker Cotton Manufacturing 
Civil Engineer Woolen Manufacturing 
Surveying and Mapping fe Agriculture 0 Fruit Growing 
Bridge Engineer (J Poultry Farming 
Gas Engine Operating (Jj Mathematics 


ee TRAINING COURSES 


Busi t [Business Correspondence 
spare Management (] Show Card and Sign 
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C) Personnel Management Lettering 
Traffic apr Stenography and Typing 
Accounting and C. P. A. 0) English 


Coaching 0 Civil Ser: 
Oicost —s CiRallway 1 Mai Clerk 


b Bookk meoping O Mail Car 
Secretarial Work OGrade Scheel Subjects 











Spanish ( French () High School Subjects 
(1 Salesman_hip C)!Mlustrating (Cartooning 
Cj Advertising LJ Lumber Dealer 
Name. 
Street 
Address. 
City. State 
Occupation. 





you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 


If 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 








Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting 
information and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we 
prepare you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities 
open in this fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the 
Plan you have always ‘a Write today. No obligation. 

PAGE - DAVIS HOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2343, 3eo1 Michisan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A- 


-CAMERAM EN / 
EARN BIG MONEY 


Earn $60—$250 a Week! ; 
Prepare NOW for one of these BIG-PAY sec 
tions. You can guickly gualify in spare tine 
home. FREE BOOK tells how you 
win big pay, fascinating work as Mot 
Cameraman or Projectionist, Still Phot: 
or Photo-Finisher. Send forit NOW! 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF Se ROW ApH 
Dept. 2 West 88rd Street New York City 
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What Does Your 
Wife Think Of 


You. Now ? 


When you were married, your wife placed 
you upon a pedestal. You were her ideal. 
What has happened to you sincé then? 











you were intelligent, honest, ambitious, considerate. 


It must have seemed to her that surely, with all these fine 
qualities, you would some day make good in the world. 


She hoped for more than just a mere living. She dreamed of 
some of ‘the little luxuries of life—perhaps travel—or freedom 
from household. drudgery; perhaps even to the time when you 
would be financially independent. 


She hoped, for the children’s sake, that your earnings would 
be sufficient to put them through college—so that they might face 
the world with as good an education as anyone. 


Is your wife still hoping, dreaming, wishing? She does not 
blame YOU—she knows you are doing your level best. But if 
things are not improving, all her sympathy for you does not help 
matters. There are the same dishes to wash, the same inexpensive 
clothes to wear, the same humdrum life. You ‘‘can’t afford’’ this 
and that and the other—the things which really make life worth 
living—the things which some of her old schoolmates have—and 
which many of your neighbors have. 


Your wife may be just a little bit disappointed in you. But 
deep down in your own heart you are probably a good deal more 
disappointed than she is. For YOU know you have failed thus far 
to make her dreams come true. YOU know that you have fallen 
short of YOUR own estimate of yourself. 


“What’s the matter?’”’ That is the question you both ask, 
And here is the answer. 


NOTHING can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your 
BRAIN just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY 
your earning power. 


_ There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per cent is UNUSED. It lies 
DORMANT. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for 
us to use it. For the MIND IS LIKE A MUSCLE. It grows in 
power —— exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 


Y OUR wife loved you—and married you—because she knew 


What can you DO about it? Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
& copy of “Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever, You need not spend another penny. 


READ this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds 
of thousands of other individuals who had the same problem you 
have. Over 700,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and of 
all ages have read this book and have changed their whole scheme 
of existence as a result. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
4 strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
nation (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically. It tells you how to 
BANISH the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity, 
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Men like Edgar Wallace, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles 
of Sweden, the late Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; 
Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, 
and hundreds of others equally famous, praise the simple 
method of increasing brain power and thought power described 
in this free book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


TWO CENTS brings you this booklet explaining all about 
the system of Pelmanism, and what it HOLDS for YOU. It tells 
how Pelmanism, this science of applied psychology has SWEPT 
the world with the force of a religious movement, and how it has 
awakened powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not 
DREAM they possessed. 


_. Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
we what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 

oubters. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training. 
ae for it NOW. It promises TOO MUCH for me to RISK 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to 
LEARN something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse 
to SEND the coupon. They will be better, stronger-minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do NOTHING MORE than to READ a booklet about the inner 
workings of the mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of 
your loved ones—DON’T continue to WAIT for something to 
come your way. Go AFTER it. Take the FIRST STEP NOW 
by mailing the coupon. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 23, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 


The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 23, New York City 











: Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
: “Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
: obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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“Shad 


What does YOUR dictionary 
say that it is? 


You own, let us say, a certain very widely 
used dictionary. You look up in it the word 
“shad”—and this is what you read: 


SHaD—An anadromous deep-bodied clupe- 
oid food-fish of the genus Alosa. See FISH. 


What does anadromous mean? You must 
look that up, too. Then you come to c/upeoid. 
Another search which takes more time, ex- 
hausts patience, increases irritation. And, 
finally, after all this, you are referred to the 
general word FISH! 

But perhaps you own another dictionary, al- 
most as well known. Here is its definition: 


SHap—Any of several clupeoid fishes of the 
genus Alosa, differing from the herrings in 
having a body relatively deep. 
This means more looking up! ‘“Clupeoid” 
again! Also you may think you know what a 
“genus” is, but you may be thinking of “spe- 
cies” instead. Their meanings are different. 
The definition does not help you. 


Now suppose we look up “shad” in 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


Encyclopedic Edition 


You will find at your first reference a clear, 
accurate definition in words you already know. 
SHap—Any of several fishes of the herring 
family, one American species of which, 
highly valued as food, runs up large rivers 

to spawn. 

This New Kind of Dictionary is for busy 
people in home, office, or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise 
that it is indorsed by such great popular writ- 
ers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarly and 
accurate—edited by Henry Seidel Canby, 
Ph.D.; Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., 
and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


Your bookseller has this new kind of dic- 
tionary—or you may mail the coupon below, 
without money, at once. So confident are 
we that you will be delighted, we will send it 
on 5 days’ free examination, to responsible 
people sincerely interested. Use coupon below. 
The John C. Winston Co., 83 
Winston Building, Philadelphia. 


100,000 words defined 
1,500 pages, 3,000 
illustrations. 

Size 63 x 84 
Price 

















S83 Winston 
a Building, 
< Philadelphia. Pa. 
* Pease send, all charges 
prepaid, the thin- paper 
__ Arteratt Edition (1500 pages, 
ons 30 ( filustrations) of the’ new 
AS”. Encyclopedic ; WINSTON. ‘SLM 
e PIAFIED DICTION ARY, 
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e* or remit $5.00. 
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PCY ceseeeersererseneeeees State. 
Check here if you prefer 
{ } Persian Morocco Edition (black) gold CAES......c0ee0ee $7.50 
{ J Red Turkey Morocco Kdition, — Se icvinsasccnee $10.00 
“Orders from ofitside™ U.S: should be 
accompanied by remittance in full. 
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return it.within § days/at ‘your expense“*- 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


HE FAMOUS lake of Morat, Swit- 

zerland, is again displaying its 
occasional habit of turning to blood—a 
phenomenon which never fails to arouse 
superstitious awe in the neighborhood, 
frighten the sinful into some sort of 
rectitude, and effect miraculous cures. 
Nonmystical biologists explain that the 
color is caused by exceptional growth 
under certain favorable conditions of a 
tiny red plant of the alge family which 
is always in the water of the lake but is 
rarely noticeable. This plant, first cousin 
to the green scum seen on stagnant 
water, often grows on arctic snow and on 
stale bread. 


Mergers, mergers everywhere, even in 
the depths of the German Black Forest. 
To improve unfavorable conditions in the 
industry, many makers of cuckoo clocks 
have combined. They will have a standard 
trade-mark and joint advertising cam- 
paigns. 


ESTERN UNION is now rushing 

the installation of 3,000 new high- 
speed Stock Exchange news tickers in 
New York City, a job which should be 
completed early this spring. To avoid 
discrimination, however, these tickers 
will be run at the slow rate for about 
another six months, until the rest of 
the country is completely equipped. The 
full replacement job will cost some four 
and a half million dollars. A total of 
21,000 miles of new city-to-city wire 
will have to be run at a cost of $600,000, 
and the new machines alone will cost 


more than $2,500,000. 


It ts Monsieur Verdier—‘ Monsieur” 


| replacing for the Suipicians the title of 


“ Abbé” —who has succeeded Cardinal 
Dubois as archbishop of Paris. This is 
the first time that a simple priest has been 
raised at the first trial to such an important 
position as archbishop. 


a cooking utensils have 
received the O.K. of the research 
laboratory at -Yale University. , Fear 
thatthe huniin body ‘might absorb an 
injurious amount of aluminum from pots 


and pans, or éven from baking powder: + 
containing. aluminum, is groundJess, . 


according to Prof. F. P. Underhill. The 
body, he finds, wll reject anything more 
than a small and harmless quantity. 


An aerial mapping party has returned 
to New York after an extensive survey to 
correct maps “ of a little-known part of the 
country.” The little-known part of the 
country was in Maine—territory included 
in the thirteen original states. 


OU MAY lean against it, serve 
drinks over it, and lift brimming 
glasses from it; but if you can’t put your 
foot up on a brass rail in front of it, 
it isn’t a bar. Judge Byers, of the Brook- 
lyn Federal Court, ruled in the case of 
one John Rossi, of Staten Island, that 
his shop was not a speak-easy because 
a speak-easy must have a bar, and a bar 
without a brass rail is nothing more 
than a counter. Rossi was fined $150 for 
possessing intoxicating liquor. 


Rear Admiral Daniel Amen, U.S. N., 
presented the United States Fish Com- 
mission in 1878 with a number of goldfish 
which he had brought from Japan. From 
this start a million-dollar industry has 
grown. Last year American breeders pro- 
duced goldfish having a value of $942,000 
and imported fish to a value of $31,900. 


HYRATRON, like stroboscope, is 

just another scientific term to be- 
fuddle the layman. The word is derived 
from the Greek for “door,” and the 
thing it describes was invented by Drs. 
Irving Langmuir and P. Toulon. It is 
like an ordinary radio tube except that 
it is filled with an inert gas, and it is 
used to turn on large amounts of electric 
current with extreme sensitiveness and 
great speed. It can be used to control 
delicate operations such as sorting fruit 
according to color, or measuring varia- 
tions in distance as small as one one- 
hundred-thousandth of an inch. At the 
door of the Museum of Peaceful Arts in 
New York City it actuates a robot which 
says “Will you please register?” as the 
visitor steps into a beam of light shining 
across the door. The stroboscope, on 
the other hand, is a device which changes 
the apparent motion of objects at high 


_ speed, so that a wheel revalving:a thou- 


sand times;a minute may’ be made to 
appear to Stand still: It is'the same effect — 
thiat‘a motion picture. sometimes gives 
when the ‘wheels of a fast-moving at 
appear to turn backward. That, then. s. 


a stroboscope........... a 


(Continued on Pe 31) 








Discontent 
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your first step to Greater Success! 


your lot—merely hoping for things 


I: you’re contented—satisfied with 
to come your way, the chances 


are you’ll stay where you are. 


If you’re dissatisfied—discontented 
—studying over what the future holds 
and how you’re going to get ahead — 
that can be your first step to success. 

Be dissatisfied with yourself but 
don’t stop there—let your dissatisfac- 
tion stir you to constructive action. 

Analyze yourself and your ability, 
find out why you aren’t going ahead, 
see what successful men have done to 


deserve success. 


You'll find that there’s an easy way 
out—a short cut to bigger ability and 
larger success—if you are really in 


earnest. 


It lies through the field of special- 
ized business training—that’s where 
the big rewards are paid. That’s where 


you should be. 


* + 


Listen a mcment to what other 








men who were in the same position you are today have done. 

These are not unusual cases—similar reports come over our 
desks every day in the year. 

For instance, W. A. Day wanted more money but he didn’t 
wish to change employers—hne made up his mind to get more 
money right where he was. That meant he must make himself 
worth more money to his employer, and that, in turn, meant 
training. LaSalle training was the answer—in two years, his 
salary increased 73.3%. 

Mr. Paul F. Bourscheidt was Assistant Actuary of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company. Eleven months after enrolling with 
LaSalle, he was promoted and his salary increased 30 per cent. 
Since then he has been made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, and todav he is being entrusted 
with larger and larger responsibilities. 

These are men who grew without seeking new employment. 
On the other hand, you may want to be in business for yourself. 

In that case, consider W. R. MacNeal and J. H. Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson was a young grocery clerk at $40 a month. Today 
he is president of the Bryson Novelty Manufacturing Company, 


of Fayetteville, Tenn., doing a nation- 
wide business. Mr. MacNeal was a 
mature, successful executive, vice- 
president of an old established com- 
pany. Today, he is owner, president 
and general manager of Knadler & 
Lucas of Louisville, Ky. 


If you believe that your future suc- 
cess lies in a new field or with a dif- 
ferent employer— 


Read the experiences of C. J. Farris, 
of Tennessee, U. S. McIntyre of Ala- 
bama, and Zura E. Bells of California. 


Mr. Farris, at 45, was a Credit Man- 
ager at a small salary—now he is a 
Certified Public Accountant and head 
ofa highly successful accounting firm. 
Mr. McIntyre was rate clerk for a 
western railroad—today he is oper- 
atingatraffic bureau forthreesouthern 
cities with an income increase of 
several hundred per cent. Mr. Bells 
was manager of a music goods store— 
now he is vice-president and sales 
manager of a prominent real estate 
firm and earning several times as 
much as when he enrolled with LaSalle. 


* + 


We could cite hundreds and thousands of similar cases of dis- 
content leading to success through LaSalle training but these 
should be enough. What you need now is to act. 


We have prepared a special, new 64-page book for you. It tells 
in detail about LaSalle spare time training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. It analyzes and discusses your field of business 
in a very interesting, vital way. It will be valuable to you for that 
information alone—if, in addition, it leads you to take advantage 
of LaSalle training, only your future can ever measure its real 
value to you. 

The coupon will bring this book, and another, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” to you quickly and without cost or obligation. 

And—in your spare hours at home—at low cost and easy 
terms—you can turn discontent into success if you are the 
right man. 

Measure the real meaning of your discontent by what you 
do with this coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following courses of 
home-study training interests you most. 





Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Department Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
ye ler, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Ccountant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
Positions in: retail, wholesale, or specialty 
Selling, of ’ 

Modern Foremanship. 

Industrial Management. 

Personnel Managemeht. 


Traffic Managemen ini i 
4 t; Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. ~ ~ 


tunt 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Business Correspondence. 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 
Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
selected business colleges in the new ma- 
chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
7 ty, write‘us a brief ontline of your business history and education, and we will 
Badly advise you without obligating you. 


= 


¢ oe ee oe ee Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 3332-R Chicago 
_ I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 





(State subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 


plan, and a copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 


Present Position 
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COMMON STOCKS IN ONE'S 
INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


N RECENT issues of The Financial 
World there appeared a series of 
articles dealing with the place of 
common stocks in an investment pro- 
gram, written by Mr. Louis Guenther, 
publisher of that magazine, who for 
many years has been a close student of 
investments. 
Mr. Guenther does not take sides in 
the controversy over the superiority of 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


of averages. Underlying it all is the basic 
thought of providing a stable income on 
the total capital involved in an invest- 
ment portfolio and still allowing for 
opportunities for enhancement in equity 
values. As these increase, naturally they 
enlarge the probabilities for augmented 
incomes. 

“Tf an investor puts 25 per cent of his 
funds in bonds, 25 per cent in preferred 


one class of security as 
compared with another. 


To his mind much of 


this controversy is su- 
perfluous and meaning- 
less. He says: “ A more 
important problem 
confronting the average 
investor than that of 
determining the re- 
spective merit of bonds 
and common stocks is 
to find the most scien- 
tific method of merg- 
ing into his own pro- 
gram all the possible 
benefits that can ac- 
crue to him from each 
class of security; that 
is, provided the in- 
vestor is not entirely 
dependent upon se- 
curity of principal, in 
which case secured ob- 
ligations represented 
by bonds, life insur- 
ance, and mortgages 
are preferable.” 

For investors who 
are not so dependent 
on security of princi- 
pal, Mr. Guenther’s 
recommendation is a 
division of their funds 
in four equal parts— 
one to be placed in 
bonds, one in preferred 
stocks, one in well- 
seasoned, dividend- 
paying common shares, 
and one in less sea- 
soned common issues. 
His investment philos- 
ophy as propounded 


common stocks but also from those 
not yet so well established.” 

Statistical studies presented with 
these articles show the results that 
would have been obtained from buying 
the common stocks of many successful 
American companies at the time they 
were first offered to the public or were 
first available for purchase by the public. 

The showing made by these statistics 

is impressive and will 














HOW STOCKHOLDERS IN LEADING AMERICAN 


COMPANIES HAVE FARED 


@ This table shows the average annual dividend return one 
would have received who bought these stocks at their 
original offering prices, and the average annual gain had 
the stocks been sold after the stock-market panic last year. 





Common Stocks 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Locomotive 
American Tel. & Tel. 
American Radiator 


Amer. Smelting & Ref. 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Cerro de Pasco 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Gas 
Continental Insurance 
Corn Products 

Ford of Canada 
General Electric 
General Motors 

Great Northern 
International Harvester 
Kennecott Copper 

S. S. Kresge 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Montgomery Ward 
National Biscuit 

New York Central 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Postum Cereal 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Sears, Roebuck 
Standard Oil of N. Y. 
Texas Corporation 
Union Carbide & Chem. 
U. S. Steel 

Western Union 
Woolworth 


— Average 
= Annual 
Covered ae 
9 PA 
28} 23.8 
29° 7.3 
30 47.4 
29 8.3 
29 11.7 
28 6.0 
13 10.7 
42 17.5 
45 7.0 
7 41.5 
23 17.3 
25 46.6 
30 10.0 
21 238.0 
48 6.5 
27 6.3 
14 7.1 
17 64.0 
17 5.1 
10 4.5 
31 212 
15 6.1 
23 52.0 
8 24.5 
83 9.1 
= 29.0 
18 27.4 
28 11.5 
12 9.7 
28 9.4 
29 6.7 
17 27.5 








undoubtedly help to 
convince many invest- 
ors who have not al- 
ready been convinced 
that common stocks 
should have a place in 
a well-rounded invest- 
ment program. Some 
Average of these data, gathered 
—_ by Mr. Guenther from 
anal the various companies, 
48.0 Me are presented here with 
13.4 his permission in order 
91.0 to show World’s Work 
18.3 readers their nature. 
24.0 Theinformation that 
9.2 Mr. Guenther gathered 
14.5 consisted of the origi- 
25.5 nal cost of one hundred 
wae shares of each stock 
87.5 plus the cost of exer- 
1569.3 cising subsequent 
60.0 rights granted on this 
718.0 stock, the amount of 
8.0 cash dividends paid on 
27.8 it to date, and the 
10.8 value of the stock at 
410.0 recent prices. From 
8.7 these facts he figured 
. the rate of average an- 
123 nual dividend | return 
115.0 on the cost price, and 
115.0 the average annual per 
12.6 cent gain from divi- 
142.0 dends and market ap- 
203.8 preciation had __ the 
18.0 holder sold the stock re- 
40.0 cently. These two per- 
oh centage figures are 
Be shown here for about 
two thirds of the stocks 
in Mr. Guenther’s list. 











and repeatedly emphasized in these ar- 
ticles is well summed up in the two 
following paragraphs: 

“No more intelligent method nas yet 
been devised than the application of 
sound diversification. It is not myste- 
rious in its principles. It is very simple 
and open. All it comprises is the process 


stocks, 25 per cent in sound dividend 
common shares, and the remaining 25 
per cent in less seasoned issues, all of 
which should be carefully selected, he 
places himself in position to receive a 
well-balanced income and benefit from 
the speculative opportunities that not 


_ only can come from the dividend-paying 


As said previously, 
this is the record of successful compa- 
nies. As a matter of: fact, for the 
man who bought National Biscuit 
and Otis Elevator stock thirty-one 
years ago there would have been as 
good reason for buying Pressed Steel 
Car and American Woolen, both of 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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SUITABLE INVESTMENTS 


for Individual Needs 
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The problem of each individual investor is to select, from 
the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
best suited to his own requirements. In this selection 
The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
ing and distributing organization, its background oflong 
experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 


In America, National City offices in important financial 
centers, interconnected with the head office and 
with each other by private wire, are at your con- 


venient:call. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


The National City Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


National City Bank Building, New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Round Rivers 
Underneath 
the Ground 


ODERN engineering has 


discovered no facilities su- 

perior to the underground pipe for 

delivering water to the consumer. 

This fixed unit of an indispensable public service elim- 

inates any necessity of future excessive costs for improve- 

ments on account of obsolescence—in contrast with the 
constant changes which cities undergo. 

Great networks of subterranean round rivers make 
the properties of Community Water Service Company 
permanent members of the growing areas they serve— 
more than 100 cities and towns throughout this country. 
Operated for various periods up to 77 years, their records 
of earnings show steady increases. We recommend the 
Bonds and Preferred and Common Stock of this Com- 
pany for investment and will be glad to send information 
about them on request. 


The Common Stock is listed on the New York Curb Exchange 


PW. CHAPMAN & CO,INC 


42 Cedar Street A 115 West Adams St. 
New York Chicago 











(Continued from Page 18) 

which are now selling for about one 
fifth what they were brought out at. 
And the man who bought Allied Chem. 
ical and Dye in 1920 might have also 
bought the new stock of International 
Combustion Engineering and now be 
tied up in a receivership. Or along with 
the purchase of General Motors in 1908 
might have gone some stock of the Amer- 
ican Piano Company, which is now also 
in receivership. 

That is why Mr. Guenther, who has 
watched the ups and downs of corpora- 
tions for many years, does not advise 
the placing of more than 25 per cent of 
one’s funds in speculative common 
stocks and not more than 50 per cent 
in any kind of common shares. 

The favorable attention that has been 
given to common stocks in recent years 
has led many people throughout the 
country to place a larger percentage of 
their funds in them than they should. 
That was largely responsible for the 
inflation in prices which brought about 
the stock-market panic of last October. 
Much of this buying was-done on mar- 
gin, which is not wrong in itself but is 
wrong if it commits one beyond his 
resources. 

Now that these people have seen the 
result of their foolishness and are ready 
to listen to sound advice, I want to 
quote from an editorial by Mr. Guen- 
ther which should be considered in con- 
nection with his recommendations of 
common stocks for one’s investment 
portfolio: 

“Tf they will make up their mind to 
purchase securities only on the basis 
of income yields higher than the prevail- 
ing interest rates for the money they 
will place themselves in a much more 
secure position as investors. If they will 
confine their investments on borrowed 
capital to a limit where they can take 
up their commitments if an emergency 
compels such action, they will not be 
forced to sacrifice their investments. 

“Investors should resolve to shun 
tips, ignore rumors, and restrain hasty 
action, for these are the mental hob- 
goblins which most often lure people 
into rash actions. Depend upon facts. 
They are available if a person will only 
take the trouble to obtain them. The 
majority of well-managed corporations 
freely furnish such actual data for the 
guidance of their shareholders. 

“Hold to intrinsic values. While they 
may appear to grow more slowly, they 
nevertheless grow more certainly. 

“Engage in no speculative enter- 
prises unless they indicate possibilities 
of growth and then only for a small 
part of one’s income or capital—at the 
utmost not more than 25 per cent—and 
keep the remaining funds in a well- 
rounded investment list. Resolve to 
follow this basis of sound buying, and 


| it will form one of the best. resolutions 


an investor can make for the new year. 
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American Founders group has been 
- maintained since the oldest was 
a- 
- formed in 1921. Interest and divi- 
: dends have provided the basic income, 
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at while profits from sale of investments 
have been greater in some years than 
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of Investment Companies 
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Watching 
Investments 


(05 See 4) 
q Buying sound secu- 
rities is the beginning 
of safe and profitable 
investing. 
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@ Watching _ securities 
bought is just as im- 
portant. 
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q Our service covers 
both the buying and 
watching of securities. 


$$) 92 ¢- ee ——}- 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 


























WANTED: Representative in each town 
for new easy selling proposition to 
home-makers. Generous commissions, 
bonuses and sales helps supplied. Espe- 
cially attractive offer to club or civic 
workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, 
Garden City, N. Y. 





quarters her Fourth Estate in structures 
suited to their leading purposes. The new 
$11,000,000 Daily News building is 
noteworthy as the modern home of a 
progressive paper — and as the one-mil- 
lionth electric installation of Edison 
Service in Chicago. Untfailing electric 
service is a fundamental of metropolitan 
news production. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
Send for 1990 Year Book, Stock ta tata ca 

or ear Book. Stock is listed 
The Chicago Stock Hochenges. yaa 














HOW DISARMING GERMANY 
HAS MADE HER THRIVE 


By SAMUEL 
: i MILITARIST mind is a curi- 


ous contraption. Never does it 

take into account economic cause 
and effect. It is to-day operating at its 
best to create a paradoxical situation out 
of which may flow tragic consequences. 
Here is what admirals and generals have 
been sitting up nights trying to achieve. 

The treaty makers after the war de- 
cided that in the interests of world peace 
the army and navy of Germany must be 
rigidly limited. They appointed a com- 
mission not only to disarm the country 
but to see to it that no special equipment 
for making munitions should remain. 
Imperial Germany in 1912-13 devoted 
forty-four per cent of its budget to the 
army and navy. Republican Germany is 
spending six per cent of its budget for 
these purposes. Then the treaty makers 
proceeded to demand reparations which 
everyone knew could not be collected 
and created around the country a group 
of buffer states, each of which promptly 
piled up tariff walls to prevent being 
overrun by the products of German in- 
dustry. The reparations bodies took out 
of Germany great quantities of railway 
equipment, machinery, and food animals. 

And it never occurred to any of them 
that what they thought was a disman- 
tling of Germany was actually a house- 
cleaning and reorganization on a scale 
which not even the most farseeing eco- 
nomic despot could ever have brought 
about! They will have obliged Germany 
to become a highly prosperous state. 

The Germans have bitterly fought 
this program for their rehabilitation. 
Their minds are just as militaristic as 
those of the French, and they are trying 
to avoid—and fairly successfully—the 
salvation which is being forced on them. 
And now the late enemies of Germany, 
not content with forcing that country 
to attend to business and giving to her 
every possible advantage, insist that 
they must not greatly reduce their own 
expenditures for atmament or otherwise 
put themselves in a position to compete 
with the new and prosperous Germany 
which, without knowing it, they have 
pledged themselves to create. They are 
stacking the cards for Germany. 

The powers of Europe take an enor- 
mous pride in their grasp of realities. 
They jeer at idealism. In point of fact, 
they spend most of their time making 
strange signs designed to ward off bogy 
men. The Germans love to think of 
themselves as bogy men and are glad to 
be taken at their own estimate. They 
like to imagine themselves a super- 
efficient nation headed by supermen and 
destined to rule the world in every possi- 
ble fashion in which it can be ruled. 


CROWTHER 


The “ Made in Germany” myth is a 
bogy man made in Germany. The prod- 
ucts of industrial Germany, taken on 
the whole, are not especially good. 
Their designs are as a rule clumsy; and 
when they attain low prices it is usually 
due to misrepresenting quality. 

Since the war, the country has had 
every possible industrial advantage 
forced upon it, and of these advantages 
it has made the least and not the most. 

It has tried very hard not to recognize 
any change in its economic status. It has 
done everything, in fact, but the job 
before it. Now there is practically noth- 
ing left for it to do but the real job in 
hand. There seems to be no method left 
by which Germany can escape the bene- 
fit of the advantages that have been 
offered as stern restrictions, and the chief 
of these is the enforced abstinence from 
military and naval extravagance. 

The economic philosophy of Germany 
was not in the least affected by the polit- 
ical revolution. It has not in the least 
changed since the days of Hegel. The 
power has always been conceived as 
coming down from some kind of super- 
state, and therefore every detail must 
be infinitely regulated. Karl Marx 
thought himself utterly opposed to 
Hegel and took a million words or so 
to prove it, but in effect he only wanted 
to turn the state organization upside 
down, putting on the top those who were 
then at the bottom. The present re- 
public was achieved by putting all these 
ideas into a pot and brewing them. 

That accounts for the singular in- 
stability of the state and the extraordi- 
nary production of functionaries. Al- 
though the new Germany is one-fifteenth 
smaller than the old, it has more than 
a million bureaucrats—that is, one 
official to about sixty inhabitants—and 
this does not take into account the good- 
sized army of people employed by the 
labor unions and various other quasi- 
public bodies. The army and navy in 
1913 had less than nine hundred thou- 
sand officers and men, but the multipli- 
cation of civil-service officials has effec- 
tively disposed of a fair part of the 
revenues which were previously devoted 
to military purposes. 

The urge to democracy has taken the 
form of getting a government job. Each 
state has set up a full detailed govern- 
ment for itself, with most of the offices 
being duplicated in the network of the 
federal government. The superstate has 
turned up again, but now it is an in- 
dustrial state. For a time the industrial- 
ists were in charge, but now the control 
is in four great banks. These banks, for 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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BALTIMORE 
Ofrrers Ideal Living Conditions 


—_— demands good living conditions for employes. Happy, satisfied workers 





mean increased production and lower operating costs. @ Baltimore offers ideal 
living conditions— moderate costs; extraordinary educational advantages; small 
homes, substantially built, purchasable on favorable terms; excellent transporta- 
tion; large parks and abundant water frontage for recreation; beautiful suburban 
developments and charming country estates. @ “Nowhere in America, so far as I 
know, are living conditions as comfortable and as inviting as in Baltimore,” said Earl 
D. Babst, head of the American Sugar Refinery, which has a 
$10,000,000 plant in Baltimore. @ Baltimore Trust Company will 
help you inquire into the advantages that have caused many large 


companies to establish plants in Baltimore. The new 34-story 





Baltimore Trust Building, too, provides a modern home for your 
A booklet “Locate in Baltimore,” 


describing the city’s industrial ad- 
vantages, will be sent on request. branch office. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 


MEM B E R r © 8 © &.& x © 8 &£& &,. ¥ € s Yrs TFT ££ 
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Actual photograph of New York’s financial district, showing predomi- 
nant position of The Manhattan Company Building 
Starrett Built — Starrett Owned 


The Manhattan Company Building 


Securing an Attractive 6% Investment 


GIANT among giants, The 
Manhattan Company 
Building towers high above the 
downtown New York skyline, 
one hundred and twenty feet 
higher than the Woolworth 
Tower. 

Strategically located in the 
heart of the Wall Street finan- 
cial district this 70 story build- 
ing will be one of the outstand- 
ing commercial structures of 
the world. It is 925 feet high 


Forty Wall Street Corporation, 
owner of The Manhattan Com- 
pany Building, First Mortgage 
Fee and Leasehold 6% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds afford a most 
attractive investment oppor- 
tunity. The value of the com- 
pleted property, including fee, 
leaseholds and building, has 
been independently appraised at 
$22,000,000. On the basis of this 
valuation, these Bonds will 
represent less than a 57% loan. 





and contains 63 stories 
of office space, seven 
additional pent house 
floors and two base- 
ments. Its tenants will 
include many of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and most 
distinguished banking, 
investment and law 
firms. 





8O% 
RENTED 


MARGIN OF SAFETY 
FOR BONDHOLDERS 





ook 100% 
RENTED RENTED 


This wide margin of 
safety will be increased 
still further through 
the operation ofa quar- 
terly Sinking Fund, 
beginning November 
Ist, 1930, sufficient to 
retire all of these 
Bonds at or before 








maturity. 


Gross annual rentals from leases and contracts for leases already signed 
are more than sufficient to cover estimated annual operating expenses, 
maintenance, insurance and real estate taxes, average annual ground 
rent and maximum annualinterest requirements on these Bonds 


Write for special booklet 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


IN@EORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 





Q DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 5 








(Continued from Page 22 
all practical purposes, own Germany. 
They have changed the structure of 
German industry, and they are begin- 
ning to take charge of the complex 
situation and work it out. 

The actual condition of Germany to- 
day is very difficult to get at because 
everything is in transition and also 
everyone is suffering from the shutting 
off of the supply of credit that flowed 
so amply from the United States until 
the stock market last year absorbed all 
our investment funds. This came at a 
time when the country was scarcely 
recovering from the collapse of 1925 
which followed the stabilization of the 
currency as a part of the Dawes Plan 
of the year before. 

For several years preceding 1924 Ger- 
many had been running wild. With the 
mark going down, the wealthier classes 
got their capital out of the country, 
while many industrial establishments 
took advantage of the conditions to 
build great plants and extensions, taking 
the ground that these would at least re- 
tain some value, while their money most 
certainly would not. Also they produced 
vast quantities of goods, for always with 
a depreciating currency business seems 
to be good. 

These activities of desperation were 
wholly misinterpreted by credulous for- 
eign correspondents who did not know 
that a big factory may as easily be a 
liability as an asset, and Germany was 
supposed to be in the midst of an indus- 
trial revival that would threaten the 
world. 

The states and municipalities found it 
very easy to borrow money, and since 
most of them had strong socialistic lean- 
ings—which means that they never 
counted the cost of anything which 
seemed to be for the public welfare— 
they put up stadiums, swimming cen- 
ters, monuments, and all kinds of build- 
ings, the purposes of which were worthy 
enough but hardly represented the best 
employment for borrowed money. 

The taxes ran high and bore down 
very heavily on industrial enterprise. 
For a time the public income exceeded 
the outgo; and these surplus revenues, 
instead of being deposited in the com- 
mercial banks and going back to help 
finance industry, were put into the state 
banks. 

Germany was suffering from a short- 
age of working capital even before the 
war. The eventual collapse of the mark, 
while it left the business of the country 
free of debt, also wiped cut all the work- 
ing capital. There was a time when a 
million-dollar mortgage was not worth 
the price of a cigar. I recall lunching 
with a German financier in 1923, when 
I bought two cigars at two million marks 
each. He told me ruefully that he owned 
the building in which we were lunching, 
that he had leased it for a long term 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Bringing the SmatLt Town 
: AND CouNTRYSIDE inlo slep 


i with CAmerican Progress — 


HE smaller communities of America have in recent 

years made vast strides in all the things that indicate 
richer lives. In better schools, in new highways, in the nearly 
universal family ownership of the automobile, the most re- 
markable gains have occurred outside the great metropolitan 
centers. In many cases states with a preponderant rural pop- 
ulation are at the head of the procession. 
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This is a new thing in our history. Americans have long 
been used to such progress in metropolitan centers and in 
newly opened lands in younger states of the Union, where 
we are still carrying on with modern facilities the work of 
the first settler and covered wagon. But the renaissance of 
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The strategic position of the : ee 
yr small town in American in. the “open spaces” is now as characteristic of the older settled 


dustrial development is fully Atlantic seaboard as of the youngest commonwealths of 


discussed in the booklet, the Uni 
“America’s New Frontier,” e Union. 


‘i which the Middle West This diffusion of wealth and more generous life is directly 


UrilitiesC North : ; : ; 
ee wd > as pa related to the widespread diffusion of electric power. 





ois) nisl send upon request The universal availability of ample ever-ready electric 


n- power, so flexible that it can be instantly applied to any task, 
i from cleaning a rug to energizing an entire factory, has 
on brought into the small towns and the countryside the most 
n- productive force of our times. Accustomed as we are to 
Id- . 7 . , 
va measure higher living standards in dollars and cents or in 
est visible things—like motor cars, telephones, buildings and 
. miles of highways—the very cheapness of power tends to 
ing conceal its importance as an asset to these towns. Yet the 
led revival of the small town is based squarely on the industrial 
“ activity which has followed the construction of widespread 
elp electric power systems over the countryside. 
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k service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
se sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
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Southern Union Gas 
Company 


First Mortgage Collateral 6%’s 


With Common Stock Purchase Warrants 











r—<— WO SO OP YS OT Co 
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La Sate AT Madison 


3 
Consumption of 
Natural Gas 
in Millions of 
Cubic Feet 


WwW 


1921 662,000 
1922 - 763,000 
1923 - 997,000 
1924 1,141,000 
1925 1,188,000 
1926 1,313,000 
1927 1,445,000 
1928 1,567,877 





° 


HIS is a public utility in- 

vestment and manage- 
ment company supplying, 
through subsidiaries, natural 
gas and/or water service for 
domestic and industrial pur- 
poses to cities and towns in 
the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Arkansas. 
Earnings are highly satisfac- 
tory and recent acquisition of 
important properties substan- 
tially enhances the assets 
behind the bonds and in- 
creases the Company’s in- 
come, which makes the Com- 
mon Stock Purchase War- 
rants, already valuable, spe- 
cially attractive in view of 
expected developments. An 
ample supply of gas is avail- 
able. Net assets, before the 
recent acquisition above re- 
ferred to, were equivalent to 
over $4,000 for each $1,000 
bond. 

These bonds are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Write or telegraph at our ex- 
pense, reserving bonds, pend- 
ing receipt of descriptive cir- 
cular which will be sent on 
request. 


Peabody and Company 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


PEABODY AND COMPANY, 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


You may send me, without obligation, circular describing Southern Union 
Gas Company, First Mortgage Collateral 64% Gold Bonds, with Common 


Stock Purchase Warrants. 
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before the war, and that the rental he 
was getting would not have paid for the 
cigars. 

The capital of German industry after 
the Dawes Plan went into effect was all 
borrowed. It found when it tried to do 
business with a stabilized currency that 
the plant and equipment which had been 
so advertised to the world was mostly 
too big for its needs. It had neither the 
markets nor the money to swing big 
business. It will be recalled that Stinnes 
went under as soon as he found himself 
compelled to do business with real 
money. 

Everything came to a head in 1925, 
and the country went flat. To make 
matters worse, the depression was 
blamed on the operation of the Dawes 
Plan. Since that plan was designed to 
remain in effect for some years, there 
seemed to be no way out. 

Since the low point of 1925, German 
affairs have been steadily getting better, 
but there still remains a failure on the 
part of everyone concerned to grasp the 
new conditions in Germany. The efforts 
are all toward making something work 
that used to work—and then wondering 
why it does not work. Neither the social- 
ists nor the conservative industrialists 
have learned anything. The industrial- 
ists in a memorial had this to say late 
last year: 


The way of socialism leads to destruc- 
tion of economy and pauperization of the 
masses, and German industry recognizes 
in it a danger not only to private enterprise 
and the working man but also to the na- 
tion at large. The democratization of the 
nation’s economy, as it is being aspired to 
by social democracy, paralyzes all initia- 
tive and kills all joy in responsibility, 
without which progress is impossible. 


The Agent General for Reparations, 
S. Parker Gilbert, has each year in his 
report drawn attention to the course of 
public expenditures. The industrialists, 
however, although they are fully alive 
as to the importance of decreasing pub- 
lic expenditures and cutting down the 
rapidly multiplying social services, are 
still fully in the grasp of the old economic 
theories. They do not think of Germany 
as a market. To them only the export 
business matters. 

Germany, it will be remembered, is 
not self-contained and under the Kaiser 
had worked out a system of low wages 
and low living costs which, while it made 
the laboring population reasonably 
comfortable, gave low costs of produc- 
tion. 

The immediate German industrial 
thought is to use as much machinery as 
possible and to work labor through very 
long hours at very low wages and then 
to sell the products overseas. Low wages 
and long hours have been urged on 
German labor as a patriotic duty. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Over 350,000 investors 


share in the earnings of this 


Billion Dollar Organization 








A Cities Service Subsidiary — 
Public Service Company 
of Colorado 




















The Valmont electric generating plant 
of Public Service Company of Colorado. 


— 


UBLIC SERVICE COMPANY of 

Colorado is the largest gas and electric 
company in the state. It operates modern 
steam and hydro-electric generating sta- 
tions with installed capacity of 124,000 
kilowatts; also numerous sub-stations, and 
2,200 miles of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines. Gas is distributed through 680 
miles of mains. 


The Company serves electricity, natural 
gas and steam heat to Denver; and supplies 
either directly or through subsidiaries, 
electric light and power to Boulder, Grand 
Junction, Leadville, Cheyenne and other 
communities in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. In addition, gas service is fur- 
nished in Cheyenne, Grand Junction and 
Boulder. 

















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Cities Service Radio Program—every 

Friday, 8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time — 

N. B. C.—Coast to Coast and Canadian, 
Network—33 Stations 














IL, gas, electric and other properties 

combined in the CITIES SERVICE or- 

ganization now represent more than a 
thousand million dollars of assets. 


Earnings of these properties are shared 
by more than 350,000 holders of the Com- 
mon stock of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, 
which controls, through stock ownership, 
this great group of more than 100 subsidi- 
ary corporations. 


Engaged in the production and sale of 
necessities of modern life, CITIES SERVICE 
subsidiaries enjoy constantly growing mar- 
kets for their products and services. In 
the past twelve months, CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY made a new high record of net 
earnings—over $43,000,000. 


CITIES SERVICE Common stock, at the 
current market price, yields over 6%% 
annually in stock and cash. 


When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nineteen 
years of growth—and an assured future of 
still greater growth. 


Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 
Address 
City. 























00002 175 
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Contributing to the Growth 


HE Brussels Bourse. 
well as five other cities in Europe, including 
London and Paris, the Guaranty Trust Company 
maintains complete banking offices. It also af- 
fords the facilities of its correspondents, which 
are leading institutions throughout the world. 


In Brussels, as 





of Business 


HROUGHOUT ninety years of 

commercial banking activity, this 
Bank has cooperated in the develop- 
ment of its customers’ business at 
home and abroad. It supplies the ex- 
perience, contacts, organization, and 
resources adequate to the fullest re- 
quirements of modern industry. We 
invite executives to discuss their do- 


mestic or international banking needs 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapitaL, SurpLus anp Unpivipep PRrorirs MORE THAN $290,000,000 
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In German business thought every 
scientific discovery and every mechan- 
ical improvement is solely for the benefit 
of the proprietor. The proprietor and 
not the workman, so they reason, brings 
the improvement about, and therefore 
the proprietor should be the sole bene- 
ficiary. The results, however, are very 
different from what was planned. Wages 
are low and hours are long, with the 
result that German labor has no purchas- 
ing power whatsoever, is not physically 
efficient, is so deeply dissatisfied that it 
will strike on the slightest pretext and 
is ready to embrace communism or any- 
thing else that will show a way to some- 
thing which at least will be different. 

The labor costs are not really low, 
and, without a home market worth 
speaking of, industry finds that it has a 
capacity far in excess of what it can sell 
throughout the world. It makes up 
cheap goods to get across tariff barriers, 
but once in these markets the goods 
destroy themselves through their in- 
feriority. In addition to this, the Ger- 
mans now find that the countries of 
the world outside of Europe have been 
trained to want American goods, and al- 
though the Germans are copying Amer- 
ican designs they cannot achieve Amer- 
ican quality and still sell in competition 
with American goods. 

This has led to a still further develop- 
ment which has been heralded as very 
advanced and as another evidence of 
the genius of German business. This is 
the supertrust. The cartel has long been 
dear to the European mind. European 
business has no conception of sales pro- 
motion. The thought is always to sell to 
a shopkeeper what he has previously 
been accustomed to buying but at a 
lower price than he has previously had 
to pay. The most desirable business gets 
away from price competition by creating 
a monopoly. There is almost no thought 
of stimulating new sales, of creating new 
markets, or of educating a public into 
new buying habits. 

The cartel aims to divide up both 
markets and factory output, and allots 
production and also sales. It is supposed 
to be a way of avoiding the evils of over- 
production, but in practice it cultivates 
the evils of underconsumption. It has 
its roots in the old economics, which 
conceives of the needs of the people as 
static. 

Everywhere in Europe wages are low, 
and consequently purchasing power !s 
low. The main purchasing power of 
Europe, above the food-sustenance line, 
has come from the loans. floated in the 
United States. Thus the net effect of the 
cartel arrangement is to make an inter- 
national split-up at fairly high prices of 
a relatively small amount of business. 
There is not much left to monopolize. 

This, it would seem, is rather a gloomy 
picture of German conditions. It does 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“She saw the point—and her 
investments still bring her ina 
year” 


M. T. GILMORE, President of the San Diego 


Trust and Savings Bank, tells how he 


diagnosed a family’s financial needs .. . 


and how they profited by it. | . 


“WN ATRS. J’s predicament was one 
M Shieh Shaheen of us,” said 
Mr. Gilmore with a smile. “Her 
income, she told me, just didn’t go 
far enough! 


“Mrs. J was not a widow. Her 
husband had a moderate salary. 
But with three children ... now 
and then a sickness. . . the dentist 
.. the old car getting wheezy... 
even when you added the small 
independent income Mrs. J herself 
possessed, the money didn’t seem 
to keep pace with things. 


“She came in to talk to me one 
day some years ago. She said many 
of her friends were making invest- 
ments which ‘doubled their money’. 
She wanted some such magic solu- 
tion for her problem. 


“<But that isn’t the way for you 
toinvest, Mrs. J,’ I told her. “You 
need to have a definite amount 
coming in—that you can count on. 
And you really can’t afford to risk 
losing your principal, can you?” 

“T analyzed her situation for her 
and showed her ways in which she 
could increase her income and yet 
safeguard her principal. 


“Wellselected bondsare the best 
thing for you,’ I told her. 
_ “She saw the point—and that 
little family has balanced its outgo 


# 





“Mrs. J's predicament was 
one which bothers alot of us’ 


with its income without resorting 
to speculation—which for them 
would certainly have been a dan- 
gerous game. 


“All but one child is now through 
school—and Mrs. J’s increased in- 
come, coming in regularly every 
month, is now giving to her hus- 
band and herself a lot of the little 
luxuries they’ve always wanted.” 


Year after year, in every type of com- 
munity, investors will find able and 
trustworthy friends in their bankers. 
Bankers feel a deep responsibility to- 
ward depositors who come to them 
for guidance, and advise investing in 
securities where safety for both princi- 
pal and interest is considered above 
everything else. 
From a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, the investor can 
learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, from bonds that 
have the required degree of safety. 
Inallsections of the country, over goo 
bankers choose from Straus offerings 
for recommendation to their customers 
and for their own investment needs. 
These include real estate, railroad, mu- 
nicipal, publicutility and foreign bonds. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


STRAUS BUILDINGS ...In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


© 1930, by S. W. Straus & Co. 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
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US IENS 


M. T. Gitmore, President of the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, has long 
occupied a place of leadership in the affairs 
of this prosperous California city. For many 
years he has been identified with its civic 
as well as its industrial development. 


Wee 


Send for this booklet . . “How to Invest 

a Money” explains all the 
popular types of invest- 
ment securities, in easy- 
to-understand terms. 
Every serious investor 
should own a copy. Sim- 
ply send the coupon below. 











_\\ $. W. STRAUS & CO. 
mu §65 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli- 
gation, a copy of Booklet C-1126. 


I am considering investing $............ 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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THE MARKET CENTER OF AMERICA 


I, a little town ot a few inhabitants rests the theoretical popula- 
tion center of this country. Just 80 miles southeast, bustle Louisville’s 
350,000 people... in the actual marketing center of the United States. 


Of all American cities of comparable size, Louisville recently reported 
the greatest percentage of population gain. Strategic national location 
and great transportation facilities are the factors largely responsible. 
Particularly is this city benefitting by the fast growing Southern market. 


Typical of many Southern cities, Louisville is now a major American 
center. The diversified annual output of her 800 factories is already val- 
ued well over a third of a billion dollars. 


Steadily growing Southern cities are of definite interest to investors 
who shrewdly follow business trends. Among Southern municipal, rail- 
road, utility and industrial issues there are many standard investments 
now selling at attractive levels. Caldwell & Company, Southern bank- 
ers for many years, offer you a specialized service. Write for latest list 
of “Attractive Southern Investments.” 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Houston - Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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not appear that Germany, without the 
expense of a great military and nayal 
establishment, is much better off than 
her neighbors who maintain such estab- 
lishments. The actual conditions are, 
however, much better than they appear 
to be. It is simply that Germany has up 
to now made the worst and not the best 
of her situation. 

Now the ingenuity of her scientists 
has begun again, as it did during the war, 
to find ways and means of making at 
home the commodities which have been 
bought abroad. The making of nitrates 
has gone very far, and this will be re- 
flected in a greater food production. 
The country is wholly independent of 
Chilean nitrates. The process of recover- 
ing gasoline from coal has already be- 
come commercial, and the cost. will 
steadily go down. The making of syn- 
thetic rubber has gone fairly far—far 
enough for many to predict its success. 
It seems likely that within five years the 
import requirements of the country will 
not be half what they now are. At the 
same time some of the extravagances of 
government are being cut down, and 
under pressure they will be much reduced. 

The one remaining step is to adjust 
industry along the American lines of 
high wages and low costs and thus build 
up a domestic market. The American 
scheme of economics is not as yet 
grasped by any of the industrialists. 
They visit America and see the labor- 
saving arrangements, and they go home 
and put some of them in practice— 
solely to reduce wages. Only a few of the 
leading citizens are willing to ascribe 
the American standards of living to 
other than natural resources. 

However, the pressure of self-interest 
will bring the American plan into opera- 
tion more quickly in Germany than in 
any other country of Europe; and when 
it does come, Germany will be easily 
the strongest industrial country abroad 
and also the most prosperous. If the 
home market be built up, the industrial 
output can be largely absorbed at home 
and pressure for export sales relieved. 

If the other countries abroad insist 
upon maintaining large and expensive 
naval and military establishments, then 
their taxes will be high and their costs of 
industrial production will be high. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, if it cuts down 
its civil list, will have the bulk of its 
taxes for productive purposes—which 
means that its costs of production will 
be low. If it can achieve high wages and 
low costs, then it will dominate Europe. 

And the restrictions upon Germany 
will have produced an effect exactly 
opposite to that which was intended. 
(For the reparation payments on the 
present schedules will not greatly mat- 
ter.) The Allies will have made Germany 
the dominant commercial power and one 
that cannot be drawn into a war, be- 
cause it has nothing to fight with. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
PARTIALLY noiseless pneumatic 
drill for tearing up city streets has 

been tested in London, found to be suc- 
cessful, and placed on exhibition at the 
British Congress of Public Works, 
Roads, and Transport. Two sources of 
noise in the machine have been removed. 
The exhaust air is silenced by a device 
like an automobile muffler, and the 
valves have been redesigned so that the 
internal machinery is noiseless. Now 
the only sound left is the racket made by 
the drill against the pavement, and we 
are assured that this is a very small part 
of the noise coming from the old- 
fashioned machines. 


Prof. Wilhelm Zangmeister, of Kénigs- 
berg University, Germany, claims to have 
heen successful in determining a child’s 
parentage through serum tests of blood 
samples. Blood tests have been used before 
for this purpose, but inconclusively; the 
new test ts said to be positive and sure. 
The process is borrowed from colloid chem- 
istry and depends on reactions between 
tiny particles in the related bloods. 


NE José de la Pena was the first to 

invoke the new Mexican code ex- 
empting from punishment first offenders 
who steal to satisfy hunger. De la Pena, 
who admitted the crime and said that he 
became a robber to keep his wife and 
children from starvation, was held in 
jail pending action on his case. The new 
code went into effect on December 15, 
last year, and the first case came up 
just one week later. It will be interesting 
to see whether the new law brings an 
outbreak of food thefts by those who 
know that they can keep on stealing 
until they are caught once, released, and 
given a chance to reform. 


Courtesy in a hardware store pays, 
according to the Dartnell Service, which 
experimented carefully. Instructing the 
employees just how to behave, they found 
that the average sale on a day when only 
ordinary courtesy was used was 28 cents. 
The following day, with the employees 
being as gracious and accommodating as 
possible, the average sale went up to 90 
cents. 


DOLF RICHTER, on trial in 
-& Vienna for perjury, has been iden- 
tified as that ambitious Austrian lieuten- 
ant, Adolf Hofrichter, who in 1910 
Planned the murder of twenty men to 
clear his path toward promotion to the 
General Army Staff. Fortunately only 
one man died from the poison pills he 
sent through the mail, and when revolu- 
tion broke out Hofrichter was released 
from prison and disappeared. Minus 
one syllable of his name, he was working 
a a commercial traveler when his desire 
to get ahead a little faster tripped him 
Up Once more. 

(Continucd on Page 32) 





IF YOU WANT 
BETTER LABOR 








CCieveLANo’s 
workers offer exceptional 
advantages to business 
enterprises. The supply is 
ample. . . over 200,000 
men and 25,000 women 
in Cleveland are engaged 
in manufacturing occu- 
pations; over 275,000 
menandwomenare avail- 
able in Cuyahoga County. 





¢ This labor is skilled and versatile, for diversity of 
industry in many medium size shops has developed 
ability and initiative in a degree not known where the 
production line cramps experience. 


¢ The standard of intelligence among these workers is 
high. They think in terms of output and are paid on that 
basis. They are cheap in cost per unit, not per hour. 


¢ Competent organizations assist in their orderly dis- 
tribution, and so equalize demand with supply. Labor 
is one of ten important factors in the selection of a 
business location. For specific data regarding labor 
supply and cost at Cleveland, address this bank. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $170,000,000 
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(Continued from Page 31) 
bene: Washington reporters spent 


forty-five days in jail for contempt 
of the grand jury because the newspaper 
code of ethics forbids disclosure of con- 
fidential sources of information. Their 
incarceration has brought at least one 
attempt to provide legal recognition of 
their professional honor, for a bill has 
been introduced in the lower Massachu- 
setts House by Representative Michael 
Zach designed to prevent reporters from 
being compelled to disclose confidential 
news sources. 

















Luft-Hansa will provide regular airplane 
transportation to Oberammergau this 
summer. Visitors to the Passton Play may 
literally fly back three centuries to the 
time of the founding of the pageant, 
which in turn will carry them back sixteen 
centuries more. 


| qn in pills and table salt is widely 
used in the United States for the 
prevention of goiter, but the French go 
us three or four better and serve iodine- 
treated oysters. Most American oyster 
D i V gE R 5 ] FE ] E D lovers in Paris stoutly maintain that the 

flavor of the small, green, so-called Por- 
tuguese bivalve so largely consumed in 





The 6,000 square-mile area served by Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois is one of 
America’s richest and most widely diversified 
regions: huge steel mills south of Chicago and at 
Joliet—lace mills at Zion City—manufactories of 
Waukegan, Cicero, Harvey, and Pontiac—farm- 
ing and dairying districts of the Illinois and Fox 
River Valleys—coal, limestone, gravel, and silica 
deposits of northern Illinois—thickly populated 
residential cities— prosperous trading centers— 
all contributing to and partaking in the great- 
ness of Metropolitan Chicago. 


We represent this and other progressive utilities 
operating in 31 states. Their investment strength 
is enhanced by the essentiality and diversifica- 
tion of their service. Send for our list of security 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 


France would probably be improved by 
medication, but this is just as stoutly 
denied by the Parisian epicure. The 
purpose of the iodine, he says, is not to 
alter the delicious taste of the oyster; 
it merely improves the health of the 
consumer. 


Metric weights and measures are once 
more urged on the United States by Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Britten, of Illinois. It 
seems to be only a question of time before 
realization of future benefits will overcome 
reluctance to go through the agony of tran- 
sition. Some day one of Mr. Britten's 
resolutions will be passed—if some three 


hundred chambers of commerce have any- 
thing to say about tt. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO RNEST ARCHDEACON, of Paris, 

president of the French Society 
for the Propagation of Esperanto, 1s 
touring the United States in behalf of 
his synthetic tongue, a language now 
spoken by half a million people. M. Arch- 
deacon points out that there are more 
than a thousand widely spoken lan- 
guages in the world, and he believes that 
Americans with their love of standardi- 
zation should be enthusiastic for Es- 
peranto. Standardization the Americans 
want, he finds; but like the French, they 
want their own tongue the standard. 
The purpose of Esperanto is to provide 
a second language for those persons who 
have relations with people whose lan- 


NEW YORK - ST.LOUIS - RICHMOND + MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE + INDIANAPOLIS - DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 

















| A DICTIONARY 
ce \ of Investment Terms 


A Cietonsry Defines such terms as “Bear” or “Bull Market,” 
etait “Collateral Trust First Mortgage, and Debenture 
Bonds,” “Bonds vs. Stocks,” ‘Holding Company,” 
‘“‘Listed vs. Unlisted Securities,” and scores of other 
terms unfamiliar to many investors. Special articles 
on “Points to Consider When Buying a Bond,” and 
other helpful subjects. Write, without obligation, for 


Write this informative booklet and our latest list of offerings. guages they do not know—that is: le 
for this WI EY NY intenco de Esperanto estas esti sekun- 
booklet. RE. LS ry & COMPA don lingvon pro la homoj kiu havas 

New York Investment Securities Los Angeles komercin je popoli kies lingvoj ili ne 


1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 








scias. 
: (Continued on Page 32-6) 
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DEPENDABLE 


STATLERS 


Seasoned travelers, who are 
always roaming the highways 
of the world, are great friends 
of the Statlers. 

Statler Hotels, they’ll tell 
you, are dependable. You 
know what to expect of them; 
they’re the trade-marked, 
full-measure, known quality 
of hotel merchandise. Their 
rates are posted in their rooms 
—rates which do not change 
with the flow of business. And 
what’s more, Statler values are 
away out in front—“‘values” 
meaning the relation of what 
you get to what you pay. 

The radio in your room, 
your own private bath, circu- 
lating ice water in every room, 
i morning paper under your 
door, good food in well-plan- 
ned, well-run restaurants, and 
cheerful, 4e/pful service from 
well-trained employees— 
those things are dependable 
in a Statler—where your sat- 
isfaction is guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
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The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


Profits » . . 


. . $45,000,000 





TRUSTEES 


H. M. ADDINSELL 
FREDERIC W, ALLEN 
Mortimer N. BUCKNER 
James C, CoLcaTEe 
ALFRED A. Cook 
ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK 
WILLIAM F, CuTLer 
Harry P. Davison 
Rosert W. Dr Forest 
GeorGce DouBLEDAY 
RussELL H. DUNHAM 
SAMUEL H. FisHER 
JoHN A. GaRVER 
ARTEMUS L. Gares 
Harvey D. GiBson 
CHARLES HAYDEN 

I. N. Horrstror 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Darwin P. KINGSLry 
Epwarb E. Loomis 
Rosert A. Lover 
Howarp W. Maxwe. 
Epwarpb S. Moor 


Grayson M.-P. Murpity 


Harry T. Perers 
DEAN SAGE 

Louis STEWART, SR. 
VANDERBILT WEBB 


Harris, Forbes & Company 

Lee, Higginson & Company 
Chairman of the Board 

James B. Colgate & Company 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman 

Catlin & Company, Inc. 
American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 
J. P. Morgan & Company 

De Forest Brothers 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Hercules Powder Company 

New York 

Shearman & Sterling 

President 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
Hayden, Stone & Company 
Pressed Steel Car Company 

New York 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Brown Brothers & Company 
Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 
New York 
Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd 
New York 


Murray, Aldrich & Webb 





100 BROADWAY 


=| STATLER 


40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
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eA ReEvIEW of the 
eStock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 
nearly 65,000 investors throughout the 
United States. Each issue contains an 
analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 
together with current information of 
interest to bond buyers. 

If your name is not on our mailing list, 


write on your letterhead to our nearest 
office for a copy of the current issue 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


























The Financial Library 


GREAT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 

The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 


ingly, it is suggested that Worp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 
for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A Offered by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
[a feeane ¢ —_ — a ene ye Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
ieved of details of investment and, while retaining fu 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
ore nee me ae public utility oe pe 
WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- Ce pe eeuies Company serves. Detailed circ- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a ulars will be mailed upon request. 
water company’s plant and operations, with specia 
reference to the investment qualities of securities of f nah pg and OF _TESESTMEN? SEUSS, im the 
water companies. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Com- on “Stocks vergus’ Bonds as Tiron eee 
b ee ments,” ‘ 
pany, 44 Wall Street, New York City. versus Unlisted Securities,” tno, Investment Bankers 
rotec nvestors,’’ and other interesting features. 
COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
tailed statement of the operations of the Common- Building, Chicago. Il. 


wealth Edison Company of much interest to investors. Continued on Page 82-c 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
N 1928 the 230,000 American tourists 
in France spent at least $353,000,000, 
Last year that figure dropped about 
forty million—because of de luxe taxes 
and discriminatory prices, say the Amer. 
icans; because of German advertising to 
the tourist trade, say the French. Hence, 
Premier (at the time of writing) Tardiey 
has called for an appropriation of 
$1,200,000, to be used for the “ encour. 
agement of tourists.” 


Use of radio in education is receiving 
careful study in many parts of the country, 
notably by the Ohio School of the Air. 
It ts estimated that to give the average state 
adequate radio service for its schools would 
cost about 3% cents per day per pupil. 


Baer ee take note! Dr. Jay B. 
Nash, director of health and physi- 
cal education at New York University, 
says that there should be no homework 
given to children until they are almost 
through high school. “ Power, the ability 
to resist fatigue and sustain effort, is 
built in by big muscle activity for long 
hours over long years, coming to a 
climax at the age of ten, when a child 
ought to have seven hours of play a day.” 


Hugh Ferriss, architectural prophet and 
renderer par excellence, reports that there 
are 377 skyscrapers (defined as buildings 
over the twenty-story mark) in the United 
States; 188 in New York City. 


ETTER plays and better houses 
than Broadway provides are to 
be found in the nation’s Little Theaters, 
reports Kenneth Macgowan after a 
14,000-mile tour of the country. He finds 
that these amateur and semi-pro organ- 
izations are supplying the bulk of Amer- 
ica’s dramatic entertainment, showing 
good plays in excellent houses to large 
audiences. The tour was made under the 
auspices of the American Association for 
Adult Education and the Carnegie 
Foundation. 


The Alberta Wheat Pool has paid 
dividends to a total of $1,800,000 in the 
past three years. This one pool, among the 
largest of the Canadian codperative or- 
ganizations, now owns 439 elevators with 
a storage capacity of more than 16,500,000 
bushels. 


EARS-ROEBUCK is running its in- 
ternal affairs on a new _thirteen- 
month calendar this year. Object: days 
of the month fall on the same day of 
the week, months and quarters have the 
same length for accounting purposes. 
The mail-order store now uses a calendar 
similar to the one advocated by George 
Eastman, except that thirteenths will 
fall on Monday. In the Eastman calen- 
dar there are thirteen Fridays-the- 
Thirteenth in every year, which is a lot. 
(Continued on Page 32-d) 
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you have wanted to learn 

FRENCH —SPANISH— 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 

Read this Agreement: 


Every Pelman Lan- 
guage Course is 
taught under the ab- 
solute agreement that 
if after completing it, 
you are not entirely 
satisfied with your 
ability to read, speak 
and understand the 
language, your tui- 
tion will be refunded 
instantly on demand. 

(Signed) 

B. C. McCulloch 


HEN you _ open 

the first lesson 

of the Pelman meth- 

od, you will be sur- 

prised to see not a 

single word of expla- 

nation in English. But soon you realize that no English is 

necessary. You find that you already know enough foreign 

words to start—and you can easily discover the meaning 

of the unfamiliar words by the way they ‘‘fit in’’ with 

the ones you recognize at sight. Within a short time you 
wili find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 

j This book actually shows 
Send for Free Boo you that you can read, at 
sight, a page of the language you decide to learn. It 
shows why it is possible to agree that you will learn 
either French, Spanish, German, or Italian within a 
few months, to your satisfaction, or it will cost you 
nothing. Mail the coupon at once. THE PELMAN 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 71 West 45th St., Suite 
L-23, New York, 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-23, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
Please send me full information about the Pelman System 
of Language Instruction, I am interested in 
0 French O Spanish 0 German 

NAM@..ccccccccsccccecs 


Address 


Electricity 


This NEW Practical Way 
Patented new Unit-Board Sys- 
tem brings full-sized Electrical 
equipment right into your 
home! Learn Electricity by 
doing at home under super- 
visio. of engineers of this 
7 greatschool. Trained men earn 
$5000—$10,000 a year. Start now! 
FR E E 48 Page Book 
today for FREE illustrated 48-page 
book giving details how you can be on ” 
TECHNICIAN by wonderful Home 
Shop-Laboratory Method. No obliga- 
tions. Mention age. Be a Trained Man. 
Dept. 160 Extension Division 


§CHODL of ENGINEERI G 


1lwaukee 





CO Italian 














ATLAST!SomethingNew!, 
Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- f 
tect Pronunciation quicklyfrom | 
Phonograph records. Alsoincrease \f 
your vocabulary this new easy \ 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew “—“— 
learn by listening” method highly recommended 
y leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
or information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2343, Chicago 





AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiateand achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
ence. Select from 450 coursesin 45 subjects, in= 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
ete. Write for catalog. 


Che University of Chicago 
1 431 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


porerrerrerat 











that await the law trained man. Findouthow 
ret can learn law rightin yourownhome. No 
obligations. The bookis FREE. Write today. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
8601 Michigan Ave., Dept 2343, Chicago, Ill. 











OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 





NEW YORK 


Detroit 
Columbus 
Davenport 
Milwaukee 


Denver 
Kansas City 
Toledo 
Louisville 








CLEVELAND 


Colorado Springs 


CHICAGO 


Cincinnati 
Akron 
Massillon 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Canton 


Hartford 




















THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man é& Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 

HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Consolidated annual re- 
port of American Founders Corporation and four sub- 
sidiary genera. management investment companies. Of- 
fered by Four ders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York, New York. 

HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 
making. Offered by Caldwell & Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet tellin 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fisca’ 
agents. Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 

WHAT MOST:MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company 


guarantee of payment of principal and interest. Of- 
fered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
graphic information concerning the properties and the 
investment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a book- 
let describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an im- 
proved type of real estate bonds. Offered by National 
Union > lia Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
more, > 


_THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving much valuable informa- 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & 
Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
to customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record — 
the important features of each security which is hel 
by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 52-b) 
OW LONG does the elephant live? 
Centuries, we say, recalling Kip- 
ling. Prof. A. D. Peacock, of University 
College, Dundee, Scotland, with scien- 
tific curiosity has attempted to find out 
the greatest recorded ages of all animals. 
Four, he finds, may live longer than 
man: the tortoise, which may reach 200; 
the German carp, 150; the white-headed 
vulture, which has reached 118; and the 
eagle, which has an attested age of 14. 
The elephant is marked down for only 
seventy and the whale for forty. The 
record for a dog is thirty-five years; for 
a horse, forty; and for a cow, twenty- 
five. A toad is known to have lived 
thirty-six years, an alligator for forty, 
and an eel for sixty. The insect record 
of thirty-seven years is held by a fire 
beetle, while the winged male of the bug 
called Stylops stays on this world from 
only one to three hours. 











UpHAm & C9 


HARRIS, 


Investment Securities 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York 


112 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO : sa 
An American citizen should have an 


American name. So thought one Mr. 
Mackrichoff, of San Francisco; and when 
he was granted his citizenship he took the 
most outstanding American name he 


could find. He ts now Mr. Hoover. 


Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rocktord, Ill. 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Palm Beach 


Minneapolis 


HEN the youngest presidential 

voters were one year old the 
annual national income was about 
$29,605,000,000, and when they went to 
the polls it was $89,419,000,000—an in- 
crease of 202 per cent in twenty years. 
This is realized income, not arising from 
exchange in the value of property, odd- 
job employment, or services rendered 
within the family. Willford I. King, of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, has finished a four-year survey 
of the national income, showing an 
average of $749 for all persons in the 
United States. Assuming an average of 
five persons to a family, the American 
family would have an income of $5,745. 
In 1909, mercantile business had an 
income of $3,685,000,000; in 1928, 
$13,157,000,000. The manufacturing 
industries earned $5,481,000,000 in 
1909, and in 1925, the last year covered, 
$16,866,000,000. 


Evansville, Ind. 
Miami Beach 
Duluth 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Seattle 
Toledo 
Baltimore 
Rochester 


Tulsa Boston 
Buffalo Erie, Pa. 

St. Louis Wheeling 
Pittsburgh Hollywood 
Warren, Pa. Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Wichita, Kan. 


Dayton 

Richmond 

San Francisco 

Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati Petersburgh, Va. 

Kansas City Portsmouth, Ohio 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Butler, Pa. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Meadviile, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Cable Address “Upham” New York 
































WANTED: Representative in each town for new easy selling proposition to home- 
makers. Generous commissions, bonuses and sales helps supplied. Especially 
attractive offer to club or civic workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, Garden 


Down in Bolivia the match-and-tobacco 


City, N. Y. 





SUCCESS THRU LAW 


“T find that nearly all positions com- 
manding a salary of $10,000.00 a year 
or more are filled by men who havestudied 
law,” writes a prominent Eastern manu- 
facturer. Whether you ever intend to prac- 
tice law or not, spend your spare time at 
home training your mind to deal with 
problems from the sound, practical stand- 
point of the trained attorney. The lawyer 
is a leader of men—in and out of business. 
Standard Oil of Indiana, U.S. Steel Corp., 
Packard Motor Car Co., hundreds of cor- 
porations are headed by legally trained 


men. Law is the basis of all business— 
large or small. A full law course leading 
to the degree of LL.B. or shorter business 
law course under LaSalle guidance is avail- 
able for your home study. 

Full and up-to-date texts 

and modern law library. 

Cost low —terms easy. 

Write today for our free 

but valuable books 

“Law Guide” and 

“Evidence.’’ Act 

Now. 





business is an exclusive little government 
racket. Therefore all cigarette lighters are 
taxed $4.56 annually. Unregistered light- 
ers are liable to confiscation, and the 


owner may be fined $7.60. 


ERE are the latest estimates of the 

cost of operation of an airplane, 
based on an average of one hundred 
flying hours per year in a three-passen- 
ger, 90 H.P. biplane costing $3,006. 
Expenses per hour, equivalent to 100 
miles: gasoline, $1.41 ; oil, $.21; deprecia- 
tion, $2.55; engine overhaul, $.75; 1n- 
surance, $2.67; rent of hangar, $1.80. 
Total for one hour, $9.39, or less than ten 
cents per mile. 





